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SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 


FOUR COILER WASTE CARD 


ROGERS W. DAVIS, _ - 


Southern Agent - 


TEXTILE 


Complete Waste 
Reworking Plants 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


OUR RINGS 


Set the Standard for Quality 


THERE ARE NONE OTHERS 
“JUST AS GOOD” 


MIRROR SPINNING RINGS 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S.PAT. OFF. 


DRAPER. COMPANY 


HOPEDALE,.MASS. 


The Smith Stop Motion for | 


Two Ply Twisting 


\ 


Eliminates Waste; 
\\ prevents roller laps; 
enables the help to 
tend more spindles; 


for the purpose. 


Send for Spectal Circular 


DRAPER COMPANY 


HOPEDALE, MASS. 
Southern Agent 
J. D. CLOUDMAN, 40 South Forsyth Street, Atlanta, Ga. 


the only simple device } 
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Farbwerke-Hoechst Co. 
——-FORMERLY—— 
H. A. METZ & CO. 
Aniline and Alizarine Colors, Dyestuffs 
and Chemicals 


Sole Licensees and Importers of the Products of 


FARBWERKE, vormals MEISTER LUCIUS & BRUENING 


Hoechst - on - Main, Germany 


122 Hudson St., - - New York, N. Y. 210 South Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C. 
140 Oliver St., Boston, Mass. 1418 Empire Building, - Atlanta, Ga. 
104 Chestnut St., - Philadelphia, Pa. 20-20 Natoma St., San Francisco, Cal. 
23 South Main St., Providence, R. I. 45 Alerander St., - - Montreal Can. 


317 North Clark St., - Chicago, Ill. 28 Wellington St., - - Toranto, Can. 


John P. Marston 


Gum Tragasol 
Kerston Softener 
Bleaching Assistant 
Bleachers Blue 


247 Atlantic Ave. Boston 


A. H. Washburn, President F. H. Washburn, Treas. & Manager 


WASHBURN PRESS 


(RAY PRINTING CO.) 
Commercial, Halftone and Color Printing 
Engraving, Embossing and Lithographing 


BLANK BOOKS AND SPECIAL RULED BLANKS 
MADE TO ORDER 


28 West Trade Street 


Charlotte, N. C. 


Begin the Protection of Metal Surfaces With 


DIXON'S PAINT 


SILICA-GRAPHIT and repainting will occur less often 

PAINT Booklet No. 20-B upon request 

Made in Jersey City, N.J. by the 

JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO, 
Established 1827 y 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO. 


BRISTOL, R. L. 


Use Dixon Patent Stirrup Adjusting 
Saddles, the latest invention in 
Saddles for Top Rolls of 
Spinning Machines 
Mfrs. of all kinds Saddles, Stirrups and 
Levers 


Send for Sample 


MARCUS A. DARY FRED H. DARY 
Agent and Treasurer Superintendent 


DARY RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


Manufacturers of High Grade 


SPINNING AND TWISTING TRAVELERS 


TAUNTON, - - . . MASSACHUSETTS 
SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVES: 


JOHN E. HUMPHRIES, Greenville,S.C. CHAS. L. ASHLEY, Atlanta, Ga, 


Trade-Mark 


“NIGRUM” Treated Wood SADDLES 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off Which Require No Oll or Grease and Save You Money in Many Ways 


If not, write te as at ence for information 


GRAPHITE LUBRICATING COMPANY, + - Bound Brook, N. J. 


Manufacturers Should Look Up the Advantages of the 


Metallic Drawing Roll 


Over the leather system before piacing orders for new 
machinery, or if contemplating an increase in produc- 
tion, have them applied to their old machinery. It is 
applied successfully to the following carding room 
machinery : 
Railways 

Sliver Lap Machines 
Ribbon Lap Machines  Slubbers 


Comber Draw Boxes Intermediate Frames 


25 TO 33 PER CENT. MORE PRODUCTION 
GUARANTEED 


Detaching Rolls for Combers 
Drawing Frames 


For prices and circular write to 


The Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 


INDIAN ORCHARD, MASS. 


Don’t Pay Good Money for 
Impractical, Unmechanical 
and Often Worthless 
Fountains. 


Here is a practical Fountain, which 
combines the Faucet and Bubbie Fea- 
tures—takes care of the overflow 
waste. and insures 


SAFETY AND SERVICE 


This is an age of sanitary plumbing 
and the Sanitary Drinking Fountain is 
one of its important subdivisions. 


SERVICE 
past PURO Xtways 


Is made of heavy brass with extra 
heavy nickel plate. Bubbler easily 
controlled by separate’ ’squeeze’”’ hand- 
le. No spurts—no choking~—inside re- 
gulation prevents ‘shower-bath.” 
Faucet is controlled by another squeeze FA 
handle. Faucet gives full water pres- 
sure. Has thread for hose if wanted. 


Write us the number of your employes 
and water pressure and we'll present 
an interesting proposition fo you 
promptly. 


Puro Sanitary 
Drinking Fountain Company 


342 Main Street, Haydenville. Mass. 


Actual Size 7” High 
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PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 


Members of the Southern Textile 
Association and Visiting Friends: 
It affords me a great deal of pleas- 

ure to again meet with you in an- 

other meeting of our Association, 
that pleasure has been enhanced by 
reason of the wise selection of the 

Isle of Palms as the place to hold 

our Summer Annual Convention. 

The natural advantages are all that 

could be cesired, this together with 


T. B. Wallace, 
Retiring President. 


other pleasures that our Committee 
of Arrangments have on the pro- 
gram will make our stay here the 
most pleasant, and one we will all 
enjoy. 

It will no doubt be of interest to 
many of you to know that 100 years 
ago, or in 1814, the first cotton mil! 
machinery in the South was landed 
by boat here in Charleston, same 
having been shipped from Northern 
markets, and it was carried by wag- 
ons through the valleys of this state 
to Lincolnton, N. C.. where Michae! 
Sehenk, who was known as the 
Pioneer Manufacturer of the South, 
installed an equipment of 72 spin- 
dies to demonstrate to others whom 
he wished to interest, the success of 
this industry. It proved a success in 
every respect, hence Mr. Schenk, to- 
gether with those whom he was 
able to interest in the matter, estab- 
lished a “Laboratory” a few years 
later, which had an installation of 
3,000 spindles. Mr. Schenck started 
operation on his building in the vear 


1813, 1814 and 1815 form the triune- 
three birthdays in Southern manu- 
facturing, which has become the 
greatest industry of the South. 1814 
is probably the century mark for 
the landing of the first textile ma- 
chinery in the South, near where 
we are now holding our 1914 meet- 
ing. 

There is a question constantly 
springing up in our legislative halls 
each year, one that should receive 
the fair consideration of every mill 
man who holds a position of any 
authority, which I believe touches 
every man here that is actively en- 
gaged in manufacturing cotton 
goods, that is .the question of child 
labor in cotton mills. There is no 
doubt in my mind that the entire 
agitation regarding child labor is 
based on imagination, or from sec- 
ond to fourth hand information, and 
not on actual observation and con- 
tact with the question they are try- 
ing to defend. Some time § since, 
your president was called before the 
Senate Committee in Columbia, aut 
which meeting certain representa- 
tives of the child labor bill got up 
and in making their plea made state- 
ments something like this: “God 
forbid that a child of mine shall 
ever have its limbs deformed, its 
health imp*ired, and its mental ¢a- 
pacity dwarfed by working twelve 
hours a day for a mere pittance.” 
He also made the statement that 
the mill owners wanted these child- 
ren to work because they could gat 
their services for a mere pittance. 
Gentlemen, this man may have been 
sincere in his belief and honest ‘in 
his convictions, but the poor fellow 
was just misinformed and never took 
the trouble to investigate. Every one 
of you would, I am sure, prefer not 
to work children, and a lot of you 
will not unless it is foreed upon you 
by the child’s parents, which in 
most cases when children are work- 
ed vou have to employ the child to 
secure the family, as that family is 
more or less dependent upon that 
child for support, or where some 
widowed mother who has lost all 
means of support but her child to 
work, it is either give the child em- 
ployment or turn them both out to 
be subjects of charity with no state 
appropriation for this cause. The 
mills are all willing and encourage 
the children attending school, but 
there are around every cotton mill 
quite a few families that do not 
exercise as good control over their 


(813, completing same and installing children as they should, and for this 


his machinery in 1814 and began op- 
eration in 1815. therefore the vears 


reason a good many do not work, 
neither do thev attend school, bit 


loaf around the streets and stores 
and form bad habits and in most 
eases are the ones put up as ex- 
amples when the child labor ques- 
tion comes up. I consider it a ques- 
tion that the people who are to be 
affected by such a measure should 
be allowed to decide, and not the 
people who are in position to allow 
their children to sleep until 8 a. m. 
and ride to and from schoo! and 
who have no conception of rea! life 
in our mill villages. 

Another thing you are all no 
doubt familiar with, that is what 
has already been done to bring the 
big machinery show of the Textile 
Exhibitors Association of Boston to 
the South, and we shall probably 
hear a further report on this sub- 
ject from our standing committee 
when the proper time in the pro- 
gram arrives for its report to be 
read. We all want this exhibit to 
come South and I believe that an 
opportunity has arisen whereby 
every superintendent belonging to 
this Association can render assist- 
ance toward that end. The super- 
intendents present have now no 
doubt, received a letter as I have 
a post card and asking for eae. mil! 
to fill out that post card agreeing to 
arrange for its superintendent and 
as many of its overseers as possible 
to attend this exhibition for at least 
one day during it’s progress. I be- 
lieve it will be well worth while if 
you have not already done so, to 
take this matter up with your mil! 
management and explain to them 
just how important this Textile Ex- 
hibit is to the men behind the guns 
in the cotton manufacturing busi- 
ness. The assurance of our support, 
which we will furnish by signing 
these cards, will go a long way to- 
ward inducing the Textile Exhibi- 
tors’ Association to bring it’s show 
to the South. T hope those.of you 
present who have not taken action 
on this matter already. will do so 
immediately on vour return home. 

In my last address I brought wp 
the question of co-operation, and 
furthering this subject with one’ of 
the best illustrations of the advan- 
tages in a business world, is that of 
Andrew Carnegie, and he, after at- 
taining the height of success com- 
pares a business enterprise to a 
three legged stool. which is sup- 
ported by the three legs of “Capi- 
fal.’ “Business Ability.” and “Labor.” 
The lee called “Labor” is to us, one 
of tie greatest problems before the 
textile manufacturers of the South 
loday. This is a question that we 
men of this association have to deal 


with directly, and it devolves large- 
ly upon us to handle the problem 
successfully. The next few years 
will probably see a great change in 
the relationship of employer and 
employee here in the South. In 
fact, we can note the change taking 
place now. A greater spirit of co- 
operation than has heretofore ex- 
ited between employer and em- 
ployee must and will come, but as to 
how this is to be brought about so 
as to obtain the best results for 
all parties concerned yet to be seen. 
Much has been written and said 
about welfare work, and there is no 
question but that this branch of 
work when properly carried on is 
doing much to bring about a closer 
relationship between employer and 
employee. To my mind the South- 
ern Textile Association can be the 
means of wielding a mighty in- 
fluence for good. along lines of 
establishing a better understanding 
between those who are interested in 
the great industry represented by 
this association. 

The textile industry, as well as any 
other, might well be compared to a 
three legged stool, which being sup- 
ported by the three legs of Capital, 
Business Ability and Labor. Our in- 
dustry would fall flat the moment 
any one of these were totally elim- 
inated. One is.as essential as the 
other. Without Capital, we could 
not purchase land and huilding ma- 
terial for the erection of our mills, 
nor equip them with the costly ma- 
ehinery necessary for manufacture. 
Without Business Ability, our mills 
if built and equipped could not op- 
erate profitably at all. Without La- 
bor, our Capitel and Business Abil- 
itv. would remain unemploved, so 


here we have the combination, the. 


co-operation of Capital, Business 
Ability and Labor, each dependent 
upon the other, and like the stool, 
the textile industry cannot. stand 
without all three legs working or 
holding up their part of the load. 
Capital unemployed soon diminishes 
and is of little service to man, like- 
wise Business Ability serves no use- 
ful purpose except where intellig- 
ently employed. Labor cannot se- 
eure employment unless business 
enterprises are developed requiring 
their services. Thus you see why 
there should be a spirit of co-opera- 
tion between these classes of peo- 
ple, and it is just as possible for fa- 
bor to get along without capital as 
it is for capital to get along without 
labor, and the earlier all parties sev 
things in this light, the earlier there 
‘Continued on Page 22) 
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Cotton Manufacturing Methods Japan 


W. A. Graham Clark before Southern Textile Association 


Ten years ago the eyes of the 
world were directed to the north- 
east section of Asia where in the 
land of the Manchu two great na- 
tions battled fiercely for political 
supremacy. Today in the same 
arena there is another contest, keen 
though peaceable, being waged for 
supremacy in the cotton goods trade 
of Manchuria and the textile men 
of many countries are watching this 
with interest. We, who serve un- 
der the sign of the ship and the 
wireless, typifying commerce and 
commercial informativun, have not 
been inefficient and twice I have 
been sent out to study the plans 
and report on the progress made by 
our competitors. On my first trip 
seven years ago I reported that 
Americal mills controlled this trade 
bul that Japanese mills were inau- 
gurating an intelligent and aggres- 
sive campaign to win our market 
and that unless we got into cioser 
touch with the consumer we would 
lose ground. I have just returned 
from a second trip of study and 
observation and have to report-that 
the Japanese cotton mills are now 
firmly entrenched in Manchuria, 
that they have captured a good por- 
tion of our trade .and that it is go- 
ing to take our best efforts to hold 
the position we now have. 


This commercia! contest in far- 
off Manchuria is of direct interest 


to members of the Southern Textile 
Association for cur export cottons 
are mainiy made in Southern mills. 
In China, as.you know, cloth is sold 
on the guarantee of weight and 
quality afforded by the trademark 
or “chop. The most widely sold 
American sheetings in Manchuria 
today are those bearing the “Horse 
& Doge” chop of the Loray mills of 


Gastonia, N. C., and the “Three 
Rabbit” chop of the Abbeville 
Mills, Abbeville, 8. C., but in addi- 


tion one sees the chops of the Pied- 
month, the Pacolet, the Pelzer, the 
Whitney, the Massachusetts, the 
Union-Buffalo, the Enoree, the En- 
terprise, the Graniteville, and sev- 
eral others from this section. In 
that land on the other side of the 
world there are millions of Chinese 
who would not recognize the name 
of a single one of your milis and 
who have but the faintest idea as 
to the location of America. in fact 
many of them still hold that the 
world is flat, and yet your chops 
are as familiar to them as old 
friends and they know what each 
stands for. Such is the reputation 
of the goods made by the mills 
represented here today that we 
still sell millions of dollars worth of 
cloth in competition with Japanese 
cloths that are of the same nominal 
weight and much cheaper in price. 
The pressure of the flood of cheap- 
er goods from Japan is however 
yearly becoming harder to resist, 
especially as the bulk of the ulti- 
mate consumers are tillers of the 
soil who work for a mere pittance, 
and it behooves both our manufac- 
turers and exporters to make a 
close study of the methods of man- 
ifacture and of distribution that 
are used by our competitors, 


Now who are our competitors 
and why is it that their goods are 
so much cheaper? There are sev- 
eral Japanese cotton mills compet- 
ing with us for this trade in Man- 
churia and North China, but there 
are only three that stand out prom- 
inently—the Kanegafuchi, the Miye, 
and the Osake. These are the three 
largest weaving mills of Japan. The 
Kanegafuchi is the recognized lead- 
er and one of the largest textile 
companies in the world, so that a 


few figures as to its capacity may 
be of interest. The Kanegafuchi 


Boseki Kabushiki (the Kanegafuchi 
Spinning Company, Ltd.) operates 15 
cotton mills that are spread over a 
distance of 825 miles from Tokyo to 
Kumamoto, and that contain 406,- 
856 spinning spindles, 51,448 twister 
spindles, and 4475 looms. The 


Kanegafuchi employs altogether 
some 28,000 operatives. It uses an- 
nually 250,000 bales of cotton of 


which about 66 per cent are Indian, 
30 per cent American, 3 per cent 
Chinese, and 1 per cent Egyptian. 
About a fourth of its total yarn 
production is exported and a large 


amount sold to hand loom workers 


in Japan, but its annual cloth pro- 
duction is over 75,000,000 yards. Of 
its cloth production some two- 
thirds is sheeting and this is main- 
ly for export; it also makes large 
quantities of 30-inch print cloth 
and 44-inch shirting, besides a smal! 
amount of drill. The paid-up capi- 
tal stock- of the Kanegafuchi is 


over $6,000,000, and the reserve 
founds amount to over $3,500,000: 


if is paying 16 per cent dividends. 
In addition to cotton manufacturing 
the Kanegafuchi operates five silk 
mills with a total of 56,082 spindles. 

Of the other two companies men- 
tioned, the Mive has 272,824 spin- 
dies and 5,312 looms, while the 
Osaka has 134,340 spindles and 4,554 
looms. It is seen that these com- 
panies are of a size that would be 
accounted large even in America. 

The Japanese mills have some 
disadvantages as a competitor with 
American mills but many other ad- 
vantages in their favor. 


Due to the fact that they have 
to import all their machinery from 
the other side of the world and in 
addition have to expend large 
amounts for housing and caring for 
their help the first cost of a mill in 
Japan is much higher than in the 
United States. The great bulk of 
the cotton used has to come con- 
siderable distances and with : the 
rate at which their spindles, work- 
ing night and day on coarse counts, 
devour cotton this necessitates con- 
siderable stocks being kept on hand 
at. all times. The amount of money 
thus tied up in raw material, to- 
gether with the high first cost of 
their mills, makes necessary a lar- 


ger capitalitation, both for fixed 
and working capital, than is re- 
quired in most other countries. 


Cotton costs more than in the coun- 
tries where raised, amounting to 
over 2 cents a pound more in the 
ease of American cotton: taxes are 
higher: and their system of tran- 


sient girl workers not only makes 
it difficult to build up a force of 
trained help, but requires a rather 
large expense item. in recruiting 
fresh labor every year. They have 
also been greatly hampered in build- 
ing up their trade by lack of capital 
and lack of experience but these 
latter are now being rapidly reme- 
died. 


On the other hand they have been 
much favored by extremely cheap 
labor and by the absence of any 
Government restrictions as to the 
hours of labor and they are enabled 
to keep down their raw. material 
cost by the mixing of different cot- 
tons and thus setting off the price 
of one cotton against another in a 
way that is. not possible in most 
other countries making higher class 
goods that require the use of one 
kind of cotton only and which are 
thus dependent on any fluctuations 
in the price of this cotton. 


The newer Japanese mills are 
well built and equipped, they are 
mostly only one-story in height 
and built of brick with stone or 
cement floors. The great bulk of 
their machinery of all kinds is ob- 
tained from England. They use the 
internal-fired boiler of the English 
type and usually employ rope driv- 
ing. Several of the larger ones are 
now turning to the use of steam 
turbines for generating electric 
power. In the picker room they 
usually employ a Crighton opener 
which is especially favored for In- 
dian and other cottons that contain 
much dirt and trash. Both card 
and spinning rooms are equipped 


almost entirely with English ma-. 


chinery. They use few mules and 
their ring frames are mostly long, 
360 to 400 spindles each, and have 
the English system of one leather- 
eovered front roller and two bare 
iron self-weighted ‘back rollers. 
Their looms are mainly but not en- 
tirely English. At one mill IT saw 
(00 American automatic looms be- 
ing operated as plain looms. The 
manager said that his varn was so 
weak and his loomfixers so ineffi- 
cient that he had to remove not 
only the warp  stop-motions but 
also the filling batteries in order to 
obtain production. 


Two Japanese mills spin up to 
No. 11, but the average count spun 
is around No. 23 and over half of 
the total production consists of two 
counts only—No. 16 weft and No. 20 
warp. In making the smal! amount 
they require of high count yarns 
they have to use the best Egyptian. 
From 42s to 50s od 60s, they use 
Mississippi Peelers of 1 3-16 to 1 
5-16 inch staple mixed with Egypt- 
ian cotton of the same length. For 
38s to 42s they use Peeler cotton 
of 1 1-8 to 1 3-16 inch staple. From 
about 28s to 38s there is required 
American Uplands of Good Middling 
to Middling Fair. Below 28s the 
yarns are usually made from a 
mixture of two or more cottons but 
the mixines vary considerably from 
mill to mill and from time to time 
according not only to the standard 
of quality desired but also accord- 


ing to the relative prices ruling for 
the various cottons. Ordinarily 
American cotton is not employed in 
any yarns under i6s and these lower 
counts are made from Indian, Chin- 
ese, and other Eastern cottons. In 
making 16s and 20s the main mater- 
ial is Indian cotton and this is mix- 
ed with an eighth to a fourth of 
American cotton, and sometimes 
with the better grades of Chinese. 
Chimese cotton is white but has no 
special luster while Indian cottons 
mostly have a brownish tinge, and 
both are harsh. American cotton 
is stronger, softer and more lustrous 
and not only improves the spinning 
qualities but enables a better price 
to be obtained for the resultant 
yarns in which it is mixed. With 
its high relative price however, 
they use no more American than is 
necessary and the main require- 
ment of a manager is skill in ob- 
ttaining the cheapest mixture per- 
missible for the kind of goods to me 
made. Relative prices vary but as 
a rule Indian cotton will be found 
to average about 2 cents a pound 
lower than American and Chinese 
to average about 2 cents a pound 
lower than Indian, when landed at 
the mill. 


In mixing these various cottons 
some mills mix at the bin by taking 
armfuls alternately from a selected 
number of bales of the different 
kinds while others run each cotton 
separately into laps and then mix 
these on the lappers in the ratio 
desired This latter is preferable 
wher trashy cottons are to be mix- 
ed with cleaner ones of the same 
staple. Considerable skill is shown 
by the Japanese in making these 
mixings but of- course the staples 
of the cottons to be mixed have to 
be approximately the same. They 
say that low grade Indian and Chi- 
nese cottons of 5-8 to 3-4 inch 
staples mix readily; also that Amer- 
ican Uplands ean be mixed with 
Indian Tinnevelly or Broach and 
with Chinese Tungchow as all of 
these have about the same staple 
of 7-8 to 1 inch in length. 


Nearly all the Japanese mills 
condition their yarns for weaving 
as well as for sale and the addition 
of this moisture not only makes the 
yarn weave better but much in- 
creases the profit on the yarn sold. 
The Japanese managers use Eng- 
lish machinery and largely follow 
English methods so they not only 
condition their yarns but also size 
their cloths as heavily as is per- 
missible. An analysis of Japanese 
cloths show that the mills do not 
depend entirely on their cheaper 
labor but use every other advan- 
tage possible and in imitating Am- 
erican goods they use less cotton 
and more sizing to obtain the same 
nominal weight. For instance the 
ordinary 36-inch American sheeting 
has 48x48 ends per inch and uses 
about 13s warp and 14s filling. The 
Japanese construct similar 36-inch 
sheeting with 44x44 ends per inch 
and use about 13s warp and 16s 
filling. Our cloth carries about 5 


—(Continued on Page 22.) 
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Pioneers in the Manufacture of Hand Threading Shuttles 


The David Brown Company 


SUCCESSORS TO 


Union Shuttle Company Weld Bobbin and Spool Company 


Manufacturers of 


LOOM SHUTTLES 


of every description 


Manufacturers of 


BOBBINS 


SPOOLS AND SHUTTLES 


._,.» Fitted with Eye, Porcelain for Woolen and Worsted Weaving 


Office and Factory Cor. Market and Foster Streets, Lawrence, Mass. — 


DAVID BROWN, Pres. and Treas. 
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SOUTHERN THeXTILE BULLETIN. 


Among Those Present 


It is alwas difficult to obtain: a 
complete list of those who attend a 
convention like the Isle of Palms 
meeting, but the following is an al- 
most full. list: 


Alford, N. H., Barber-Colman Co., 
Greenville, 8. C. - 


Ashley, Chas. L., Dary Ring Travel- 
er Co., Smyrna, Ga. 

Arnold, L. L., Editor Cotton, Atlan- 
ta, Ga. 

Bagwell, R. F. Asst. Supt. Ware 
Shoals, 8. C. 

Blackwelder, W. D., Manager Wm. 
C. Robinson Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
Boineau, C. E., Arabo| Mfg. Co., Co- 

lumbia, 8. C, 

Boutelle, Jno F.,- Dearborn Chemi- 
cal Co., Birmingham, Ala. 

Bowen, Ed. E., Weaving, Victor Mill, 
Greer, 8. C. 

Brown, R. J., Superintendent Mills 
Mill, Greenville, 8S. C. 

Buck, R. E. Southern Mner., Arnold 
Hoffman Co. Charlotte, N. C. 

Bunton, O.. Weaving, Wylie Mill, 
Chester, 8. C. 

Burris, R. A., Supt., Royal Bag Mill, 
Charleston, 8. C. 

Brigman,.C. €. overseer spinning, 
Olympia Mills, Columbia, 8S. C. 
Boyd, W. C., Salesman, Southern 

_ ‘Novelty Co., Hartsville, 5. C. 

Burgess, L. N.. Weaver and Asst. 
Supt., Simpsonville Cot. Mills, 
Simpsonville, 8. C. 

Bamber, Wm., Marlboro Cot. Mills, 
McColl, 8S. C. 

Bahan, Geo. F. salesman, Emmons 
Loom Harness Co., and U. S. Bob- 
bin and Shuttle Co. Charlotte, 
N. 

Boulware, D. L., Carder, Watts Mills, 
Laurens, 8S. C. 

Bramlette, C. G., carder, W. A. Hand- 
ley Mfe. Co., Roanoke, Ala. 

Brooks, C. €., Pittsburg Plate Glass 
Co., Columbia, 8. C. 

Christiansen, Edw. S., Sales Mer.. 
Puro Sanitary Drinking Fountain 
Co., Haydenville, Mass. 

Collins, R. G.. overseer 
Woodruff, 8. C. ae 3 

Chadwick, R. H., overseer cloth 
room, Dwight Mfg. Co., Albama 
City, Ala. 

Carnes, M. C., Carding, Profile Cot- 
ton Mills, Jacksonville, Ala. 

Carter, A. B., Rep. Victor Shaw Ring 
Trav. Co., Athens, Ga. 

Carter, J. P., Supt. Clinton Cotton 
Mills, Clinton, 8. C. 
Chandler, L. L. Supt. 
Plant, Seneca, 8. C. 
Chadwick, F. R., Coldwell-Gildard 

Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Chandler, D. B., Cloth Room. New- 
berry C. M., Newberry, S. C. 

Clark, David, Ed. Sou. Tex. Bulletin, 
Charlotte, N. C. | 

Clark, W. A. Graham, Dept. of Com- 
merce, Washington, D. C. 

Clisby, M. B., Carding, Newberry Cot- 
ton Mill, Newberry, 8. C. 3 

Cogswell, F. I.. Salesman Carolina 
Suppiy Greenville, S. 

Corley, M. Clifton, Supt. Necronsett 
Mills, Cumberland, ... C. 

Cottingham, A. H., Supt., Monarch 
Mill, Union, 8. °C. 

Crampton, A. J., President Textile 
Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


Crocker, N., Supt. Lydia Mills. 
Clinton, 8, C. 


spinning 


Monaghan 


Cromer, J. 8S. Andrews Reed & H. 
Co., Spartanburg, 8. C. 
davis, J. M., Supt. Newberry €. M,, 
Newberry, 8S. C. 

Davidson, Jno. L. Gen. Supt. 
gia Cotton Mills, Griffin, Ga. 

Dilling, Marshall, Supt. Avon Mill, 
Gastonia, N. C, 

Dillard, J. P.. Weaving, Carrollton, 
Ga. | 

Dowd, W. C., Textile Manufacturer, 
Charlotte, N. C. 

Dudley, J. L., Spinner, W. A. Hand- 
ley Mfe. Co., Roanoke, Ala. 

Culberson, D. L. Supt. Ledbetter 
Mfe. Co.. Rockingham, N. C. 

Duff, W. P.. Asst. Mer. Isle of Plams 
Dev. Charleston, 8. C. 

Dobbins, B. J.. Gen. Supt., Henrietta 
Mills, Henrietta, N. C, 

Drysdale, John, Salesman, John T. 
Stanley, New York City. 

Dudley, J. T.. overseer spinning, W. 
A. Handley Mfg. Co., Roanoke, Ala. 

Emerson, C. L., Textile Dept., West- 
inghouse Elec. & Mfe. Co., Char- 
lotte, N. C. 

Evans, E. D., Spinner, Profile Cot. 
Mills. Jacksonville, Ala. 

Epps, M. H., Res. Mer. Atlanta 
Branch, Rome Soap Mfg. Co., At- 
lanta, Ga. 

Escott, A. E., Editor Mill News, Char- 
lotte, 

Escott, Jas. Weaving. 
Mills. LaGrange, Ga. 
Gallant, W. M. Engineer, Westing- 
house Electric & Mfz. €o., Char- 

lotte. N. 

Fraser, Joe., Supt. power Dept, Pel- 
zer Mfg. Co., Pelzer, 8. C. 

Fales, L. G., Salesman, Bird & GCo.. 
Anderson 8. C. | 
Fordonsky, Oscar, Salesman. Salis- 
burv Metal Culvert Co. Salisbury, 

N. €. 

German, Gale T., Chas. A. Schieren 
Co.. New York. 

Giles, T. C.. Garniteville, 8. C. 

Gilfillan. Jno. F.. Salesman. Carolina 
Supply Co. Greenville, 8S. C. 

Glass, A. A. Salesman. The J.-B. 
Ford Co... Wvandotte. Mich. 

Goodroe, Tom., Spinner, Yazoo Yarn 
Mills. Yazoo City. Miss. 

Giles, W. A., Supt., Graniteville. 

Gilfillan. D.. Howard & Bullough, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Goodroe, N. F. M. M. Yazoo Yarn 
Mills. Yazoo City, Miss. 
Goodroe,. C. H.. Supt. Yazoo 

Mill. Yazoo City, Miss. 

Greer, J. A., Textile Mannfacturer, 
Charlotte, N. C. 

Gwaltney, P. A. Supt. Holt Wil- 
liamson Mill, Favetteville, N. C. 

Haas, Dr. Joseph C.. with FE. F. 
Houghton & C€o., Philadelphia. Pa. 

Hamrick. W. P., Supt., Olympia Mill, 
Columbia, 8. C. 

Harriman, R.. Jr.. 
Greers, S. 

Harvell, H. G.. Carding. Pelzer, 8. C. 

Hardeman, W. H.. Weaving. New- 
berry. &. C. 

Hendon, J. H.. Hendon Roller Cover- 
ing Co., LaGrange, Ga. 

Hevmer. F. F.. Agent, 
City, Ala. 

Horner. J. W., with W. H. Bigelow, 
Act. Atlanta, Ga. 


Houston. B. F.. Sunt. Hamer. S. C. 
Huff. J. H., Greenville. &. C. 


Geor- 


LaGrange 


Yarn 


Carding, 
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SAVOGRAN 


INDIA ALKALI WORKS, 


CLEAN FLOORS MBANS LOWEST FIRE RISK 


SPECIAL 1 pound makes 2 gallons Jelly or soft soap. 
In this way barrel lasts twice as long. 


Soft Soap Powder Prices and further details on request. 


ALSO REGULAR WHITE STAR SGAVOGRAN iF PREFERRED 


Boston, Mass. 


Finishing all kinds of goods. 


SOUTHERN DYESTUFF AND CHEMICAL CO. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Southern Selling Agents for NATIONAL GUM AND MICA COMPANY 


Direct and Sulphur Colors, Potato Starches, Sago Flour, Sizing Compounds 


Finishing Pastes, Cotton Softeners and Weighteners, All Kinds Gums, 
Glues and Adhesives 


Special information free by Practieal Men on Dyeing, Bleaching, Sizing, Weighting and 
Soda Ash and Caustic Soda carried in stock in Charlotte. 


Offices 1203 and 1204 Commercial Bank Building 


Sizings and Finishings 


THE SEYDEL MFG. COMPANY 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


Soaps and Softeners 


FOR ALL TEXTILES 


A. KLIPSTEIN & COMPANY 
644-52 Greenwich St., NEW YORK 


Southern Office : Commercial National Bank Bldg, Charlotte 


DYESTUFFS and CHEMICALS 


SIZING, BLEACHING AND FINISHING MATERIALS 


FAST VAT DYES---INDIGO 


DILLON BOILERS 


All Ditton Borvers are built to me¢t Massachusetts Standard re- 
quirements and are certified to and are recorded in the State 
House at Boston. 


INCLUDE HORIZONTAL, MANNING, STRAIGHT UP- 
RIGHT, SCOTCH MARINE AND LOCOMOTIVE 
TYPES. —KIERS, TANKS, STEAMERS, ETC. 


D. M. Dillon Steam Boiler Works 


Established 1870 Incorporated 1906 
Fitchburg, Mass. 


Southern Representative 
J. 8. COTHRAN, Charlotte, N. C. 


New York Office 
30 Church St. 
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Complete Cotton Mill Equipment 
The Best Advice is Obtained from Specialists 


PICKING MACHINERY AND CARDS 


POTTER & JOHNSTON MACHINE CO. 
PAWTUCKET, R. 


DRAWING AND ROVING MACHINERY 


WOONSOCKET, R. L. 


WOONSOCKET MACHINE & PRESS CO. 


SPINNING AND TWISTING MACHINERY 


FALES & JENKS MACHINE CO. 
PAWTUCKET, R. 


SPOOLING AND WINDING MACHINERY 


EASTON & BURNHAM MACHINE CO. 


Southern Office 


Independence Bldg.,. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Hull, J. H.. Weaving, Cherokee Falls, 
S. C. 

Heymer, Frank E., Jr 
City, Ala. 

Howard, P. A., overseer weaving, 
Mollohon Mills, Newberry, 8. C. 


Hanion, W. J., Mger., isle of Palms 
Dev. Co., Charleston, 8. C. 

Hope, J. L. Supt. Linden Mfg. Co., 
Davidson, N. C, 

Isenhour, E H., Bookkeeper, W. H. 
Bigelow, Charlotte, N. C., 

lier, Alonzo, Wattles Sizing Co.., 
Greenville, 8. G. - | 

ller, J. J. Keever Starch Co., Colum- 
bus, 0. 

Jessee, E. G., Supt. Watts Mill, Lau- 
rens, 8. C. 
Jenkins, J. W., Supt. 
Rockingham, N. C. 
Jordan, J. T., Supt., Jefferson C. M., 
Jefferson, Ga. 

Kan er, J. W. Supt. and Mgr. States- 
ville Cotton Mill, Statesville, N. C. 

Kelly, J. W., Supt. Mill No. 4, Pelzer, 
B.C. 

Kendrick, W. M. with Harris O01! Co.., 
Providence, R. I. 

Kirkpatrick, J. A.. Engineer, 
lace Mills, Jonesville, 8. C. 

Koblenger, David, Salesman, Stech- 
er & Co., New York City. 

Larash, Geo. D., A. W. Harris Oil Co., 
Providence, R, I. 

Lewis, E. J., Chief Engineer, War- 
renville, 8. C. 

Lockman, Jno. 8., Overseer Spinning, 
Jno. P. King Mfg. Co., Augusta, Ga. 

Lane, D. F., Salesman, W. T. Lane 
& Bro., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Lefton, Samuel, Export Manager, 
Dronsfield Bros., Atlas 


Alexander 


H. P. Mili, 


Wal- 


Works, Oldham, Eng. 


Monty, Wm. H., Pres, & Treas. Sou. 
Spindle & Flyer Co., Charlotte, 
N.C, 

Marr, R. G. Salesman, McNaughton 
Grate Bar Co., Maryville, Tenn. 

MecCuen, R. K. Supt. Panola Milis, 
Greenwood, 5S. 

Mitchell, P. B., overseer spinning, 


Ware Shoals Mfg. Co. Ware 
Shoals, 8. C., 
Mitehell, P. L. overseer carding, 


Belton Mills, Belton, 8 C. 
Maxwell, J. H. Keever Starch Co., 
. Greenville, 8. C. | 
Meichor, Guy L., Jos. Sykes Bros., 

Atlanta, Ga. 

MeFalis, J. A., Supt, Shuford Mill, 

Hickory, N. C. 

Nivling, W. A., Industrial Starch Co., 

Boston, Mass. 

North, Frank G., Atlanta, Ga. 
Norris, W. 8., Garding and Spinning, 

Lexington, 8. C. 

Oliphant, A. D., The State, Columbia, 

S.C. 

Ousley, Matthew, U. 8. Ring Travel- 

er Co., Providence, R. I. 
Patterson, Will, Cloth Room, Caro- 

lina Mills, Greenville, CG. 

Pr att, W. B. Charlotte Mfg. Co., 

Charlotte, N. 

Pierce, A. B. Quaker Gity Rubber 

Go., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Ouantz, A. T., Supt., Arcade Mill, 

Roek Hill, C. 

Redd, L. W., Supt., Lexington, 8. C. 
Rice, Max, Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co., 

Belton, 8. C. 

Roberts, Jno. 8. Supt. Hamburger 

Mills, Columbus, Ga. 

Riddle, C. R., Columbia, S. C. 
Roberts, R. O.. Washington Mills, 
Fries, Va. 


Smith, H. C, Agt., 


PAWTUCKET, R. |. 


WARPING AND BEAMING MACHINERY 


T. C. ENTWISTLE CO. 
LOWELL, MASS. 


Scruggs, R. P., Jr., Rhodhiss, N. C.. 

Stevens, M. E.. Supt. LaGrange, Ga. 

Snow, G. B., D. D. Felton Brush Co., 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Dunean Mills, 
Greenville, 8. 

Sanders, M. C., 
Greenville, S. C. 

Savage, C. C., Keystone Lubricating 
Co., Savannah. Ga. 

Strickland, C. H., Supt. Belton Mills, 
Belton, C. 

Smith, Milton G., Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Co., Greenville, S. G. 

Stroud, J C., Spinner, Richland 
Richland Mills, Golumbia, 8, C. 

Stewart, J. C., Paymaster, Williams- 
ton Mills, Williamston, 8. C, 

Soltile, Jas., Isle of Palms Hotel, Isle 
of Paims, 8. 

Sloan, Walter E. Felt & Tarrant 
Mfz: Co., Statesville, N. C. 

Taylor, H. D. Gaffney, 8S. C, 

Whitehead, F. J., Cotton Pub. Co., 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Terryberry, E. A., Chas. 8. Tanner 
Co., & Brown St. Onge Co., Provi- 
dence, R. I. 

Taylor, F. K., Master Mecchanic, 
Watts Mills, Laurens, 8. C. 

Turner, J. W., Sales Mgr., Richard- 
son Seale Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Taylor, C. D., National Ring -Trav. 
Co., Gaffney, 8. C. 

Tauntenhahn, R., with W. C. Robin- 
son & Sons, Baltimore, Md. 

Thomaston, L W., Jos. Sykes Bros., 
Charlotte, N. 

Thomas, R. D., 
Charlotte, N. C. 

Thomas, 8. C., Seydel Co., Spartan- 
burg, 8. C. 


The Texas (Co., 


Mgr. Sykes Bros., 


Northern Office 
Marshall Bldg., BOSTON, MASS. 


Thrask, C. W. Lunkenheimer 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Tippett, G. H. Weaving, Mill No. 4, 
Peizer, S. C, 

Wallace, T. B., Supt. Dunean Mill, 
Greenville, 8. C. 

Wallace, C. N. Weaving, 
Mill, Greenville, S. C. 

Walker, G. W, with Sterling Ring 
Trav. Co., Greenville, 8. C. 

Wiggins, Chas., Carding, Woodruff, 
5. C. 

Wilkinson, C. 8., Agent Dwight Mfg. 
Co., Alabama City, Ala. 

Woods, W. A. Supt., Delgado Mill, 
Wilmington, N. C. 

West, C. M.. Master Mechanic, New- 
berry C. 

Wofford, B. R., Salesman, Jenkins 
Bros., New York. 

Ward, W. P., Supt. Norris Cot. Mills, 
Cateechee, 8. C. 

White, R. D., Allis Lumber Co., Al- 
bany, Ga. 

Winget, H. C., Ast. Supt. Statesville 
Cot. Mills, Statesville, N. C. 


Ladies Present. 


Bahan, Mrs. Geo. F., Charlotte, N. C. 
Prince, Mrs. H. Thackston, Colum- 
bia, 8. C. | 
Prince, Miss 
S. C. 
Bunton, Mrs. L. O., Chester, S. C. 
Bowe, Mrs. Robt. F., Greenville, 8. C. 
Cranford, Miss M. G., stenographer, 
Charlotte, N. 
Carter, Mrs. A. B., Athens, Ga. | 
Davis, Mrs. J. M., Newberry, 8. C. 
Davis, Miss Pearl, Newberry, 8. C. 
Efird, Mrs. C. M., Lexington, 8S. C. 
Jenkins, Mrs. J. W., Rockingham, 
N. C. 


(Continued on Page 16.) 
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Cotton Goods for Africa 


Ralph M. Odell before Southern Textile Association 


Africa, which has a population of 
170,000,000, or more than that of 
North and South America combin- 
ed, is one of the most important 
markets for cotton goods in the 
worid. Owing to the warm climate 
cotton is the chief material for 
ciolhing, and as there is practically 
no manufacturing industry in the 
whole continent all the goods which 
are used must be imported from 
abroad. The natives are gradually 
being civilized and adopting cloth- 
ing so rapidly that the consump- 
tion of cotton goods has increased 
enormously in the past few years. 
The kinds of goods which are being 
used in many sections of Africa to- 
day are grey sheetings and drilis 
and a iarge part of them come from 
mills in North and South Carolina, 
Georgia and Alabama. The sheet- 
ings are 36 inches wide, 3.00 to 6.00 
yards per pound, 30 yards per piece, 
and 2 pieces per bale; and the 
drilis are 30 inches wide, 2.85 to 3.50 
yards per pound, 40 yards per piece, 
and are packed 20 pieces to the 
bale. The natives sometimes wrap 
the goods around their bodies loose- 
ly, but often they make the cloth 
up into a long loose sown which 
usually bleaches owing to the action 
of the hot tropical sun and con- 
stant washing. I spent most of last 
year in traveling from country to 
country for the purpose of finding 
out the exact kinds of goods which 
the peple require and suggesting 
ways and means -by which the 
American cotton manufacturers can 
increase their export trade. In 
Abysinia and East Africa I found 
that we supply more than half of all 
the grey goods used in the country, 
our shipments to these markets in 
1913 amounting to nearly 15,000,000 
yards, valued at over $2,000,000. 
This is a matter which should be of 
particular interest to you because 
most of these goods were made in 
Southern mills. In the interior of 
Africa I often saw in the small 
shops in the native villages grey 
sheetings from the King and Gran- 
iteville Mills near Augusta, the Pel- 
zer in Pelzer, the Henrietta in Hen- 
rietta, the Dwight Mill in Alabama 
City, and many other familiar brands 
of gray goods. This entire market 
is an important one and offers 
splendid possibilities to our manu- 
facturers because the use of cotton 


goods among the natives is increas- 
ing rapidly. 

Uur supremacy in the trade in 
Kast Africa is being threatened to 
some extent by Austrian and llalian 
grey goods which are usually sized 
more heavily than the American 
and are often only 35 inches wide 
with 28 yards of 30 folds or laps to 
the piece. I also heard some com- 
piaint about the condition in which 
our goods reach Africa and | saw a 
number of baies of cloth from this 
country on which the binding ropes 
were broken and the burlay badly 
torn, thus exposing the goods to 
damage. Ihe goods shipped to these 
far away markets are subjected to 
considerable handling and they must 
be substantially packed in order to 
reach their destination safely. Ku- 
ropean bales are usually covered 
with heavier burlap than ours and 
have a water-prool paper lining 
with broad iron bands for binding. 

Unfortunately American wmant- 
facturers are furnishing only grey 
goods to the African imarkets and 
we have no share in the trade in 
bleached, colored, and printed fab 
rics. ‘Lhe native African, like the 
American negro, usually prefers 
gay colored garments, but he has 
been too poor in the past to buy 
them. As the country cevelops ani 
the buying power of the people i- 
creases, the demand for colored 
goods grows and the use of gray 
goods tends to decline. In South 
Africa where $10,000,000 worth of 
piece goods are imported every year, 
American cotton cloth is practically 
unknown. Very few grey sheetings 
are imported and the chief demand 
is for prints, ginghams, colored flan- 
nels, and bleached goods. These are 
lines which we manufacture here, 
but because our goods are not of 
the proper width and have not the 
design or finish which the people 
want, we have nol been able to se- 
cure much of the trade. 

The average manufacturer or su- 
perintendent, as [I know from my 
own experience, usually objects to 
export orders because they often 
necessitate changes in width, con- 
struction, stamping, packing or fin- 
ishing. I want to plead with you 
who are practical men to view this 
matter from a larger point of view. 
It can not be doubted that our cot- 
ton mills are producing more goods 


than this country can consume. 
Most of you I am sure have passed 
through periods of depression when 
i, Was necessary to curtail produc- 
Lion by shutting down your mills or 
running on short time. You know 
very well the hardship which this 
policy entails and the demoraliza- 
Lion of your operatives which re- 
sults. The only possible remedy for 
this unfortunate condition, the only 
way in which we can bring about 
greater prosperity in our cotion in- 
dustry unquestionably lies. in the 
foreign markets for our goods 
United States uses approximately 
one billion dollars worth of cotton 
goods annually or more than we man- 
ufacture in all of the mills in this 
country. Of this amount England 
furnishes over half, while our own 
share is -lightly more than $50,000,- 
000 of 5 per cent. If we will but set 
ourselves to the task we can increase 
this trade considerably, and it is 
only through your -hearly co-oper- 
ation that this can be suecessfully 
acomplished. Do not accept as fina! 
the oft repeated claim that we can 
not compete with other countries 
where labor is cheaper. There are 
many lines of goods, which by means 
of the high efficiency of our opera- 
Lives and the use of improved labor- 
saving machinery, we can manufac- 
ture in competition with the world. 

The cheapness of foreign cotton 
goods is often due to the use of 
lower grades of raw cotton from In- 
dia or China, which are mixed with 
American cotton and to the prac- 
tice of adding 20 to 30 per cent siz- 
ing to the warp. These are two 
important matters to whick the pro- 
gressive manufacture of today 
should give more serious attention. 

Mr. Clark and myself have been 
studying the market abroad under 
the direction of the Department of 
Commerce in order that the manu- 
facturers in this country may ascer- 
tain the kinds of goods which the 
foreign people want. We have 
brought samples of many of these 
goods back with us and they are c : 
exhibition here today in order that 
you May examine them. But we can 
oniy supply the information; the 
task of securing the trade in the 
hands of the cotton goods sellers 
and manufacturers and it is only 
through their co-operation that any 
great success can be attained. 


| want to urrge every one of you 
present at this meeting to begin to 
study the possibilities of the export 
trade, to give all the encouragement 
that you can to the manufacture of 
the classes of goods which the for- 
eign countries require, and to en- 
deavor in every possible way to as- 
sist the owners of the mills in their 
efforts to sell their goods abroad. 
We need a new spirit of determina- 
Lion, from the exporter to the oper- 
ative, to place American cotton 
goods in the markets of the world, 
and if we give more serious atten- 
tion to this question we can maug- 
urate a new era of prosperity in 
the large and important textile in- 
dustry of the South and put an end 
to the constantly reeurring periods 
of depression and curtailment which 
we have expereinced in the past. 


Lewis Parker Optimistic. 


In the New York Times of last 
Sunday, Lewis W. Parker of Green- 
ville, S. C.. is quoted as saying: 

“A period of profitable business 
is right at hand. Foreign competi- 
tion under the new tariff is not go- 
ing to injure the textile industry, 
and the outlook for all business the 
country over is bright,’ said Lewis 
W. Parker, head of eighteen South- 
ern cotton mills, at a banquet here. 
Mr. Parker is president of the Par- 
ker Cotton Mills Company of 
Greenville, 8. C. 

“Notwithstanding the fact that 
we have heard of depression,” he 
said, “the market is upon a profit- 
able basis. T am an optimist, and 
the time has come when we all can 
be so. The textile industry is not 
threatened by foreign competition. 
I recognize the fact we are passing 
through a period of transition, but 
it will not be for long. We have 
a great field, of which the surface 
has hardly been scratched.” 


The Way tt Works. 


“How long shall I 
house party for?” 

“Depends on the 
want.” 

“What do you mean?” 

‘If you want ‘em all engaged to 
one another, make if a week: if 
you want ‘em all mortal enemies 
for life, make it two weeks.”—Ex. 


arrange my 


results you 


Tops Reclothed. 


BIGELOW 


AGENTS FOR 


Lickerins Rewound. 


ASHWORTH BROTHERS 
Tempered and Side Ground Card Clothing 
Cotton Mill Machinery Repaired. 


12 to 18 West 4th St., Charlotte, N. C. 


240 River Street, Greenville, S. C. 


127 Central Avenue, Atlanta, Ga. 
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Moderate in Cost 


Cramer System of Air Conditioning 


WITH OR WITHOUT 


Automatic Regulation of Humidity and Temperature 


Cheap to Operate 


STUART W. CRAMER 


CHARLOTTE, 


Yields Big Returns 


NORTH CAROLINA 


President 
E. E. Bowen 
Greer, 8. C. 


Convention Notes. 


Everybody who attended the Isle 
of Palms meeting*of the Southern 
Textile Association had a good time 
or at least they had that appear- 
ance. 


Some of our friends, we will eall 
no names, were a little quieter ‘han 
usual, due possibly to the fac. that 
thier wives, who had heard so much 
of the Isie of Palms meeting last 
year, deemed it advisable to attend 
this year. 

The members of the association 
do not go in much for style, but 
they did have one dress suit and 
Alonzo Iler was the owner thereof. 
As soon as the shades of night would 
begin to fall Alonzo, who was 
chairman of the arrangement com- 
mittee, would array himself in his 
spike-tail and biled shirt and incur 
the jealousy of the less fortunate 
members who had no such gar- 
ments. 


A feature of the convention was 
©, Fordonsky, a gentleman of He- 
brew extraction, and a shaved head. 
The fact that Mr. Fordonsky was 
the representative of a metal cul- 
vert compnay, did not prevent him 
from joining the association includ- 
ing the official quartet and adding 
to the life of the occasion. 

The official quartet before men- 
tioned, consisted of five gentlemen, 


Vice-President 
W. M. Sherard 
Williamston, 8. C. 


O,. Fordonsky, L. A. Fales, Max Rice, 
Walter E. Sloan and Guy Melchor, 
and they could do most anything 
but sing, that is all of them but 
Fales and he is not much of a 
talker. 


Alonzo Lier, arrayed in his dress 
suit and a smile, marched these 
song birds into the dining room on 
Friday night and in an eloquent 
address announced that they would 
entertain the guests who were then 
al supper. President Wallace was 
never more eloquent than when he, 
on behalf of the Southern Textile 
Association, accepted the delightful 
entertainment which was promised 
by Mr. Ller. 

The quartet, after harmonizing 
and tuning up for about five minu- 


les, broke forth. Some say that 
they had some cats under the table 
while other argue that there had 


been a disagreement about what 
song they were to sing and that 


each one was singing a different 
song. All agree that no worse 
sound ever came from human 


threats and when cries of “rotten,” 
“awful,” “get the hook,” etc. broke 
forth they all wished that leader 
Rordonsky had a few of his metal 
culverts with him in order that 
they might make an exit other than 
through the door. 

Dick Thomas had been a member 
of the quartet but having com- 


Secrelary 
A. Carter 
Athens, Ga. 


pletely lost his 
tango teaching. The “Thomas tan- 
go” as elucidated by Dick Thomas 
and his pupils in the lobby of the 


voice took up 


hotel had class. 
The visitor who came from the 
zreatest distance was Samuel! Lef- 


ton, export manager of Dronsfield 
Bros., manufacturers of grinders, 
Oldham, England. Mr. Fefton en- 
joyed his visit and was quite an ad- 
difion to the meeting. 

Kdw. W. Christiansen, salesman of 
the Puro Sanitary Drinking Foun- 
tain Co., of Haydenville, Mass., came 
down to Charleston, 8S. Dy boat 
from Boston. His drinking foun- 
lains were of much interest to the 
members but their popularity would 
have been much increased if they 
could have supplied something be- 
sides walter to some of the mem- 


bers. Ed. is a good fellow and en- 
tered right into the spirit of the 
convention, even to the extent of 


making a speech at one of the meet- 
ings. 

We have not space to tell about 

what everybody did, but it suffices 
to say that evervbody had a good 
Lime. 
As usual the representatives of the 
ring traveler companies were pres- 
ent, the only absentees being W. D. 
Cooksey of the National Ring Trav- 
eler Oo., John E. Humphries of the 
Dary Ringe Traveler Co., and Rush 
Wray of the DeHaven Co. 


Treasurer 
Marshall Dilling 
Gastonia, N. C, 


Those present were A. B. Carter 
Victor Shaw), €. D. Taylor (Nat- 
ional), ‘Geo. Walker (Sterling), 
Chas. L. Ashley (Dary), and Matt 
Ousley (U. 8.) 

The representatives of the “big 
shops” present were D. Gilfillan of 
Howard & Bullough and Robt. F. 
Bowe of Saco-Lowell. 

The mill man that came the long- 
est distance was C. H. Goodroe, and 
ii was a disappointment to his 
many friends that he was not elect- 
ed president, but they realized that 
the men whose homes were near 
the place of meeting had an advan- 
tage which could not be-overcome, 
even by a man as well qualified as 
Mr. Goodroe. 

The only ex-president of the as- 
sociation -who attended the meeting 
this year was W. P. Hamrick of Co- 
lumbia, and all regretted that the 
other ex-presidents, M. G. Stone, 
N. T. Brown, Chas. F. McCall, and 
T. M. McEntire, found it impossible 
to be present. 

The members of the association 
who were present this year had a 
good time. There was a very small 
amount of drinking and none of the 
incidents mentioned above were 
due to their participants imbibing 
too freely. 

“A little foolishness now and then 
is relished by the best of men,” and 
the Isle of Palms meeting proved 
the saying. 
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Fancy Weave Room 


L. O. Bunton before Southern Textile Association 


When requested by a member of 
the program committee to read a 
paper on weaving, | thought, what a 
subject! reaching from the simplest 
intveriacing oO! strands of fibre and 
Other materials into the realm of 
Ligh art, a subject older than his- 
lory and as new as the latest breath. 
By the process of elimination I nar- 
rowed the subject down to “System 
in the Management of Fancy Weave 
Room,” as fancy weaving is compar- 
atively new to the South and there 
are aimost numberiess details that 
must be considered in the manage- 
ment of a fancy weave room that do 
not have Ww be considered on a plain 
job, | decided that a paper on this 
subject would be as interesting as 
anything I might write. 

On account of the complexity ol 
the business it is absolutely neces- 
sary for ithe man in charge to have 
some system ol! records; for it is 
impossible for a man to keep every- 
thing in his head as some men do on 
small, plain jobs and it would drive 
him to the mad house in a short 
time if he even tried it. The prob- 
lem is to have a system that is co- 
herent, fairly complete, and not too 
expensive to maintain. 


I have known some systems that 
were practically perfect. There 
seemed to be nothing that could be 
added to make the records complete; 
but the only difficulty was that they 
required so much time that the men 
could not attend to business at all 
but were busy keeping up the sys- 
tem. My idea in this line is that a 
system should be as simple as is 
possible in consistency with the in- 
clusion of all essential facts and 
above all things easy to understand. 
I lay extra stress on this last clause 
for the reason that many of the 
very best operatives who most ne- 
cessarily have a part in keeping the 
system are not trained book-keep- 
ers. I shall try to be as impersonal 
as possible in these remarks but 
this is very difficult when one is 
expressing his own thoughts. 

When an order is received at.a 
plain mill running staple goods no 
one but the office force know any- 
thing about it unless there is some 
unusual feature attached and in 
that case the Superintendent writes 
a note or telis the overseer to make 
Instead of 
receiving large orders at rare inter- 
vals a fancy mill almost daily re- 
ceives comparatively small orders 
for many varieties of fabrics. As 
the fabrics are usually made to or- 
der and include many different 
weights, construction, colors, and 
hundreds of weaves it is necessary 
for the weaver to have a copy of 
the order or at least a part which 
gives all details necessary to the 
manufacture and delivery of the 
goods. 


When the weaver gets a copy of 
an order, the first thing he should 
do is to see that he has a sufficient 
number of reeds, pick gears, and 
any other supplies that will be need- 
ed to make the goods, and if not 
they should be ordered at once. In 
this connection it is valuable to 


lave perpetual inventory of reeds 
and gears. Jlhis can ge Kept on a 
smali memorandum book or in the 
back of the order file. Lhis is very 
easily done by entering the kind and 
number of reeds and gears as Ley 
are received and by having ail 
broken ones saved until they are 
counted and deducted from the in- 
ventory. 

By looking at ithe inventory and 
the division of looms the weaver 
can tell in a minute whether or not 
he has the needed supplies avaii- 
able. 


A suflicient number of sheives 
should be provided to keep every 
different kind of reed and gear to 
itself and when not in use they 
should be kept there. This will re- 
quire close watchfulmess but it is 
very essential, for a mix-up of these 
paris can cause more coniusion, 
loss of time, and bad work than ai- 
most any other detail of similar 
character. Of course the weaver 
can count these parts when he re- 
ceives an order but he can keep the 
inventory with much. less work and 
especially so if the shelves are at 
some distance from his desk. 


After seeing to the supplies the 
next step is to give an order to the 
warping or beaming departmént. 
This order should specify the order 
number, style, color, number of 
yarn, pattern for lay-in, if colored 
work; beams, ends, length and date 
needed. 


There is in use a tag system in 
which the weaver or designer gives 
to the warping or beaming depart- 
ment his orders in the form of a 
tag containing all necessary details. 
This tag is made in duplicate, one 
of which is fastened to the beam 
and the other returned to the office 
when the beam is made. This sys- 
tem is followed up and a tag is re- 
turned to the office at each step of 
the work. The data on these tags 
is entered on a book in the office 
at regular intervals and the per- 
sons in charge can tell at a glance 
where every part of the order is 
located—provided no one has made 
a mistake about returning the tags 
—personally I have not had much 
success with this system for rea- 
sons before mentioned. When spe- 
cial yarns have to be made the 
weaver should give the preparatory 
department an order in time to have 
them ready when needed. By hav- 
ing a few warper combs cut down, 
most of the warpers can be run on a 
standard number of ends and the 
sets can be filled in on the warps 
with combs having a fewer number. 


By this method much work can 
be saved in changing the number of 
ends on the warpers. When the 
warping or long chain beaming de- 
partment finishes an order it should 
be turned over to the slashing de- 
partment. 


The order should contain all facts 
necessary for the slashing depart- 
ment as well as the warping. The 
back of the order should be ruled 
so the slasher tender can put down 
the exact number of cuts or yards 
made on each style. The order 


should then be turned inl tiie 
weaver or designer and entry made 
on the customer's order. 

Lonsiderabie loresighl is 
sary lo Keep Warps Of ali styles thal 
are running and to not get loo much 
yarn tied up on a few styles. tor 
instance, if 10 looms are ail thal are 
necessary to meet the required de- 
livery On a Certain style, or that 
number of looms are ali that are 
available and there are twenly (2U) 
beams to a siasher set, then tive 
5) beams would be left over. HU 
the mill was running one hundred 
styles which is not unusual 
for the last few years, ii would be 
an easy matler to get several hun- 
dred beams -on the ‘tloor and at the 
same time have looms wailing or 
warps. The man in charge of this 
work should have a report every 
Monday, showing how many warps 
on each style will run oul during 
the week, and how many warps on 
the tloor, this will give him a 
chance to pian the work back to the 
warpers and have the right warps 
coming through at the right time. 
This report will also show how 
many warps will need to be drawn. 
A daily warp report’is aiso a great 
aid Dul the weekly report is more 
valuable, Decause it takes two to 
three days to get the stock through 
Lhe warping, siashing and drawing- 
in departments. 

After writing the warping orders, 
the overseer should give the fore- 
man of draw-in room orders for 
drawing the warps. These orders 
should contain the style, number, 
reed, spread and spaces for the 
name of draw-in hana, chain build- 
er and harness builder. 


The back of the draw-in order 
should contain the harness lay-out 
unless the person whose duly it is 
to build harness understands the 
work well enough to figure the lay- 
out from the draw-in draft. This 
part of the business can be simpli- 
fied by having a list of the reeds 
and spread for each style where it 
can be easily seen and by giving the 
harness builder one lay-out for 
each style and have him keep them 
on file. The draw-in orders should 
be filed in the order they are to be 
drawn and when a draw-in hand 
is ready for a warp the trucker or 
foreman gets the order from the 
file, gives it to the draw-in hand 
and puts up a warp to correspond 
with the order, the harness should 
be built and marked before the 
warp is put on draw-in frame and 
the chain should be built and tag- 
ged by the time the warp is drawn. 
When the warp is taken the fore- 
man takes up the order, and the data 
on it is used to keep a record of the 
stock and the work done by the 
draw-in hand. At a place conveni- 
ent for the fixers there should be a 
list showing the filling and gear to 
be used on each style, also the 
width of the goods. 


When changing styles the fixer 
can look at this list much easier 
than he could go to the office and 
ask what reed and gear to use. Also 
when there is a great real of chang- 


iug of styles, the overseer should 
keep posted on a Dulletin what 
style he wants pul on. It is com- 
paratively easy to keep track of the 
stock until it gets on the loom and 
then il is somewhat diflicuit to tind 
any lume how much is on the loom 
beam. Some mills have a series of 
numbers on the style tag and the 
Lime-keeper goes around each day 
and punches out a number on every 
loom that has had a cut checked up 
that day, but this requires a great 
deal of work. My system is lo keep 
irack of the amount thal goes on 
the loom and deduct the amount 
baled from this to get the amount 
on looms at any time, loose goods in 
cloth room counted as being on 
loom. When the last of order has 
been put on the looms then the stock 
should be checked up Dy measuring 
the beams with a cul measure as 
made as the siasher beam is filled. 

On a job that runs several num- 
bers of filling and is constantly 
changing styles each loom should 
have a filling box and the fixer 
should change the filling when put- 
Ling on a warp of a new style. 
These boxes cost money but they 
will pay in the long run for it is 
almost impossible to prevent mixed 
filling without having a box to each 
loom. By having a box to each loom 
iL is not necessary to change warps 
to get all styles using one number 
of filling together, but new styles 
can be put on anywhere old styles 
run out, 

Each morning the weaver should 
give the spinner a report showing 
number of looms on each filling and 
changes to be made during the day, 
this givés the spinner a chance to 
keep the proper amount of each 
filling on hand. 


Patterns. 

A complete record of patterns is 
absoluately necessary. The pattern 
book should contain a clipping of 
each style and draw-in and chain 
draft and all details necessary to 
manufacture same, also a quarter 
yard switch full with with complete 
details ticked should be kept on 
ule. An ordinary day book does 
good service as a draft file, the 
pages of the book are numbered and 
the drafts for each style are placed 
in the book at the page correspond- 
ing with the style number, this 
makes it very easy for the draw-in 
hands of foreman to find drafts 
when required. 


Seconds. 

The preceding remarks refer al- 
most entirely to fancy work but the 
following will have some bearing on 
plain work. There are a great many 
mechanical problems to overcome 
and the elernal problem of human 
nature is a very important factor in 
the reduction of seconds, but these 
are entirely separate subjects. We 
are describing systems at the pres- 
ent time. Nearly all mills now have 
the looms numbered and the loom 
number written on the cloth, as 
soon as an imperfect piece of cloth 
is found in the eloth, a ticket with 
the loom number and the kind of 
(Continued on Page 15.) 
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Thursday, June 18, 1914. 


Gentlemen of The Southern Textile 

Association: 

The subject assigned to ne is one 
I am in deep sympathy with, and 
I shall discuss it under four dis- 
tinct principles. These four prin- 
ciples are, first, promotion of good 
fellowship, second, increase of effi- 
ciency; third, unflinching loyalty 
and integrity in business relations, 
and, fourth, an enlargement of our 
conceptions of our duty to employ- 
ees. 


Unless good fellowship permeates 
this entire organization it will never 
come into the full realization of its 
highest usefulness. There, there 
can be no littleness, no selfishness. 
A contagious enthusiasm for the 
others good must be manifest in the 
heart and in the act. The keynote 
of life’s arch is helpfulness. This 
is a secret easy for a noble heart to 
learn and when possessed makes the 
life fuller and richer; for it is writ- 
ten in God's law that he who would 
be greatest must render the most 
service to the race. It is easy given 
and costs the giver nothing, and yet 
the hearty hand-shake of a fellow 
craftsman will carry encouragement 
and lighton the load and pul renew- 
ed vigor into the heart and mind of 
those less fortunate. 


The conditions of vur modern 
commercial life have become such 
that man no longer stands alone. 
Each man has his influence in the 
environment in which his destiny 
has placed him. . Likewise, as indi- 
cated above, each one must depend 
more or less upon:the other. It is 
therefore well for our organization 
to look well to the promotion of 
good fellowship, and we shall accom- 
plish large results in proportion to 
the growth of this principal. Hold- 
ing firmly this principal we shall 
not only reap a large business suc- 
cess; but there will be a growth and 
enlargement of the ideals of the in- 
dividual. If, thus, our organization 
stood for nothing else than for the 
hearty hand-shake and good will of 
a fellow craftsman its existence 
would be amply justified. 


But vitally connected with this 
mutual good will and _ fellowship 
comes the second great principle, 
which is efficiency, and this is in a 
large measure an out-growth of the 
former. This world today is teeming 
with new dreams and new schemes. 
Everywhere we hear the whistles of 
industries literally screaming out 
_ their success to the four corners of 
the earth. 


Millions in capital are invested in 
our industry in the South; and hun- 
dreds of ambitious men in the ranks 
are struggling for success,—just 
like you and I are. But every round 
of the ladder by which they must 
climb to success, if they reacg it 
at all, has written on it in burning 
letters that deep meaning word, 
efficiency. 

In the olden days, when the life 
of the individual was comparative- 
ly simple and not beset with the 
intricate exactions of modern com- 
mercialism .a man could do far hbet- 
ter and succeed with less ability. 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN. 


Aims and Purposes This Association 


J. M. Davis before Southern Textile Association 


But today, gentlemen, we are hem- 
med in on all sides by sharp com- 
petition, and competition, I repeat 
with efficiency worked into its very 
warp and woof. Efficiency there- 
fore we should welcome and culti- 
vate; for it is after all our only 
guarantee of a permanent place in 
our hine of business. The business 
world is so delicately adjusted that 
each day is twenty-four hours ahead 
of the previous day. This means, 
so far as we are concerned, that 
there must be no Rip Van Winkles 
among us. A progressive man must 
be a man wide-awake and on the 
alert. A writer during the French 
Revolution said an army of men 
could be defeated, but that an army 
of ideas could never be conquered. 
Today there is a magnificent and 
splendid forward march of new 
ideas, and particularly in our line 
of activity. New chances and bril- 
hiant opportunities are all round 
us. The very atmosphere is laden 
with them. We should embrace 
these opportunities. To do so one 
must be wiHing to pay the price of 
vigilence. The motto should be: 
Study, read, listen, and work, and 
work. It is an unchangeable law 
that without service no man can 
hope to rise into a position of large 
responsibility and long remain 
there. But with efficiency suited 
to our vocation one may climb high- 
er and higher with the assurance 
that the higher one climbs the less 
will be the competition. 


Economy is so closely related to 
efficiency that it deserves special 
notice. Every manufacturer real- 
izes that he must study to save. He 
must be a master here if anywhere. 
He must have thorough knowledge 
of everything that tends toward 
economical methods. The business 
world today is demanding that 
wastes be turned into profitable re- 
sults. Efficieney produces economy 
and extravagance is a commercial 
crime, and he who is responsible for 
this commercial crime is a business 
outlaw. 


Let us look at this proposition 
from another standpoint. There are 
always two classes of men at work. 
The construction gang and the 
wrecking crew. It is useless to 
ask to whieh of these two classes 
the successful man belongs. We 
know that only those who are found 
on the side of efficient and con- 
structive development succeed. To- 
day we must use the efficiency of 
yesterday to reap the reward of to- 
morrow. 


There is another point growing 
out of this discussion. It makes lit- 
tle difference whether we name it 
elimination or selection it means the 
same thing. Men best suited to pro- 
duce required vesults must be se- 
lected. Certainly for the most re- 
sponsible positions men with large 
mental equipment and executive 
force will be chosen. 


My plea, then, is that this organ- 
ization should serve to increase our 
worth to our industry, intensify our 
entthusiasm and earnestness of pur- 
pose. If it does this, and it is doing 


it, it will grow more and more use- 
ful to all of us as the years come 
and go. 


But of course, it has iiready oc- 
curred to each of you ti at it makes 
no difference how genuine may be 
our fellowship, or how splendid may 
be our efficiency, this organization 
could never reach its best useful- 
ness, or we do our full measure of 
good if we did not have our aims 
and aspirations anchored in abso- 
lute loyalty to each other, to this 
organization, and to the textile in- 
dustry of the South. Loyalty as I 
use the word is intended to embrace 
what might be termed honesty of 
purpose and a sincere co-operation. 
There may be spasmodic instances of 
success here and there, but if this 
great industry is to move forward 
as a factor in the development of 
the South and is to do its part in 
making this section of our great 
country a leader in manufacturing, 
as she is destined to be a leader in 
other thing, we have got to all pull 
together, and do what President 
Wilson calls TEAM WORK. That 
is only another name for loyal co- 
operation. We cannot place too 
much importance upon this princi- 
ple. Not that we are more liable 
than others to ignore it. but because 
we are bent on ultimate success, 
and it cannot otherwise be attained. 
And we shall succeed precisely as 
we hold to this great idea that is as 
old as the day when God's stars 
first sang together in harmonious 
symphonies. Co-operation was the 
ruling principal in creation, nad 
runs through all lines of activity. 


In our line of work, as well as in 
any other, we want big men. Men 
with big hearts and biz souls. Men 
who are ever ready to see good in 
others and to help develop those 
who have promise. 


A small, jealous man in one de- 
partment, scheming against another 
man in a different department, to 
the detriment of the industry em- 
ploying him, must be either cured of 
his malady or boycotted by us. We 
must give all such to understand 
that we consider such a man low 
and contemptible. Every depart- 
ment should co-operate as well as 
each individual. And if this co- 
operation is backed up by efficiency 
success is a certainty. One of the 
results of dishonesty and a lack of 
intelligent co-operation is not only 
that those responsible fail in their 
wicked schemes, as they should, but 
the innocent are very frequently in- 
jured also. 


These, too, there is a wholesome- 
ness and enthusiastic vigor about 
those who are engaged in honest 
and sympathetic endeavor. To thus 
work is to enjoy life, to live longer, 
and to reap the full joy of knowing 
that you are doing things worth 
while. Such men will aiways find 
their services in demand, and the 
business entrusted to their care wil! 
handsomely succeed: but on the oth- 
er hand it takes no prophet to fore- 
tell the failure of any concern that 
has its business managed by men 
little in heart and thought. The 


if 


world loves a big man; and it meas- 
ures his bigness, not by the size of 
his body but by the size and texture 
of his heart and head. Efficiency 
that lacks honesty and loyalty is 
dangerous to any concern, while 
honesty and loyalty lacking effi- 
cinecy may render some valuable 
service. Of the two the latter is al- 
ways preferable. 

Now Mr. Chairman and Gentle- 
men, | am about through, and I 
shall deal with the last of the four 
principals I set out to discuss, name- 
ly, an enlargement of our concep- 
tion of our duty to employees, as 
briefly as possrble. Not that it is 
less important than the others; for 
it is of all the things that come un- 
der our work at once the most 
sacred and most important, and for 
that very reason it does not need 
extended argument. It is something 
that we all are beginning to realize 
more fully than ever before, and it 
is a proposition that we are all alike 
agreed on. 


We occupy a position of influence 
in our respective spheres of labor 
that few other men enjoy. It is not 
stating the fact too strongly to say 
that we have within our power the 
shaping and moulding the destinies 
of thousands of young men and 
women. My plea is that we shall be 
circumspect in all our actions and 
and that we shall use this position 
of influence for lifting to a higher 
plane of usefulness and happiness 
those whose keeping is so largely 
placed in our care and for whom we 
are particularly responsible. The 
life of those thousands of men and 
women and boys and girls is a pe- 
culiar one. But let me say right 
here that it has not the serious dis- 
advantages that many ignorant 
critics impute to it, and it has vast 
advantages over any other com- 
munity life of modern times. 


There was a time when life in a 
mill village seemed to be sufficient- 
ly described when the term “factory 
hill” was used. I am proud to have 
lived long enough to have seen the 
term lose about all of its odium. 
Formerly life on these hills was 
quite unsanitary, and the morals 
were not what they should have 
been. Though I have never thought 
they were worse than in what we 
understand as the moral of “high 
society.” But today the wide awake 
men in this industry we represent 
here today are enthused on all 
around development. Mill villages 
are laid out with some idea of 
beauty. The houses are built with 
comfort and neatness in mind, and 
schools and churches are establish- 
ed and maintained. Nor does our 
interest stop with these things. We 
are today adding libraries, swim- 
ming pools and bathing houses, 
musical organizations, and fraternal 
societies so that now a mill man or 
women may, if.any effort is pnt 
forth in their own interest, become 
a well rounded and developed indi- 
vidual. In this great work those of 
us who have come out from among 
the masses can be of the greatest 


(Continued on Page 14) 
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E. E. Bowen. 


While we did not support E. E. 
Bowen, of Greer, S. C., for president 
of the Southern Textile Association 
we recognize the fact that the work 
which he has done in behalf of the 
Association entitled him to that po- 
sition and we pledge him as presi- 
dent our support and co-operation. 


Mr. Bowen is overseer of weaving 
at the Victor Mills, Greer, 8. C., and 
is rated as one of the ablest men in 
his line in the South. 


He was one of the founders of the 
Southern Textile Association and 
having always at heart the best in- 
terest of the Association he has 
been a faithful and consistent 
worker in its upbuilding. 


He has our best wishes for a suc- 
cessful administration. 


W. M. Sherard. 


W. M. Sherard was elected vice 
president of the Southern Textile 
Association and will one year from 
this time become president of the 
Association. He will be elected 
president because of his eminent 
qualifications for that position and 
not because of the fact that he is 
vice president. 

No man in the Southern Textile 
industr vis held in higher regard 
than Mack Sherard. 


The Isle of Palms Meeting. 


While the Isle of Palms meeting 
of the Southern Textile Associa- 
tion in point of attendance was a 
disappointment, it was in all other 
respects 2 success and was greatly 
enjoyed by those present. 

The papers on the program were 
unusually interesting and in every 
instance they were short, which 
was a very desirable feature for 
hot weather. The social features 
were pleasant and the crowd seem- 
ed to be very harmonious and con- 
genial. 


It is hard to understand why the 
attendance should have been the 
lowest on record, unless it was due 
to the distance from the mill cen- 
ters and the hot weather. 

An analysis of those present 
shows: 
Superintendents 
Overseers and master mechanics.47 
Traveling GUC... 7A 

Total registered.............-. 148 


In addition to the above 26 ladies 
registered, most of them being wives 
and daughters of members. 

First Session. 

The first session was called to 
order at 3:30 o'clock Friday after- 
noon by President T. B. Wallace. 

On account of a misunderstanding 
Mayor Grace was not present to de- 
liver tne address of welcome and 
it was therefore dispensed with 


and the first thing on the program 
was the address of President I. B. 
Wallace. | 

The address of the President was 
well received and while we can not 
agree with some of the suggestion 
that he made relative to charges of 
the by-luws we commend the ad- 
dress as a whole. 


We disapproved of his recommen- 
dation to eliminate the four vice- 
presidents and the _ substitution 
therefor of one vice president, who 
shall by custom become the presi- 
dent the following year. 


We believe that four vice presi- 
dents distributed over the South 
keep up interest in the association 
and we also believe that to adopt 
the policy of elevating the vice 
president will do away with the 
open election feature which has 
always prevailed since the associa- 
tion was organized. We are oppos- 
ed to slates, nominating committees 
or any plan that will prevent any 
member from being a candidate for 
any office that he desires. 


The recommendation to transfer 
the selection of the program com- 
mittee from the association to pres- 
ident was incerporated into the ad- 
dress of President Wallace after he 
reached the Isle of Paims. It was 
the result of gum-shoe work on the 


part of a gentleman, a representa- | 


tive of a textile journal, who wish- 
ed to accomplish a certain object. 


The growth of the Southern Tex- 
tile Association has been largely 
due to support of the four Southern 
textile publications. They have al- 
ways worked in harmony and prior 
to this action no effort had ever 
been made -by any one of them to 
take any advantage ‘of the others 
or to do anything to the disadvan- 
tage of another. All of them have 
shared equally in the affairs of the 
association w.nd their representa- 
tives as the official program com- 
mittee have done harmonious and 
faithful work. 


The recommendation above men- 
tioned removed all of the textile 
publieations from any official con- 
nection with the Southern Textile 
Association, but speaking for our- 
selves we can pledge the same sup- 
port that we have given in the past. 

After the completion of the ad- 
dress of the president a committee 
consisting of W. P. Hamrick, B. J. 
Dobbins and T. N. Crocker were 
appointed to consider the recom- 
mendations contained therein and 
report at the business meeting. 

The first address on the program 
was by J. M Davis, Newberry, S. C.. 
on “The Aim and Purpose of the 
Southern Textile Association.” After 
this address B. F. Houston moved 
that one thousand copies of same 
be printed and distributed to the 
members of the assotiation and to 
the presidents and treasurers of the 
Southern cotton mils. After dis- 
cussion this motion was carried. 


The next thing was a very prac- 
tical and technical paper on “Comb- 
ing by P. A. Gwaltney of Favetteville, 
N R. M. Odell, Commercial 
Agent of the Department of Com- 
merce, Washington, D. C.. made an 
address on “Manufacturing of Cot- 
ton Goods for African Trade.” He 
was followed by W. A. Graham 
Clark, another commercial agent, 
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who has just returned from Japan, 
on “Cotton Manufacturing Methods 
in Japan.’ 


The closing paper was by L. O. 
Bunton, Chester, 8. C., on “Manage- 
men of a Fine Weave Room.” 


Meeting then adjourned until Sat- 
urday morning and fifteen minutes 
later the Southern Textile. Associa- 
tion could have held a full meeting 
in the surf. 

Saturday Morning. 


The second session was called to 
order at 9:30 a. m. Saturday by 
President Wallace. 


The first thing.on the program 
were the following resolutions 
which were read and passed: 


Resolved. 


Resolved: That the thanks of the 
Southern Textile Association be ex- 
tended to Mr. Sottile and Manage- 
ment of the Isle of Palms Hotel for 
manner in which they have handled 
the Convention and for their uni- 
form courtesy. 


Resolution. 


Resolved: That the Southern 
Textile Association expresses its up- 
preciation to the textile press of the 
South for the high stand it has 
taken upon all questions relating to 
the upbuilding and welfare of the 
Southern Textile industry. 

Resolved, further: That the 
Southern Textile Association ex- 
press its appreciation tu the textile 
press of the South for the support 
and encouragement it has always 
given to the Association. 


Resolution. 


Whereas ,the members of the 
Southern Textile Association have 
heard with deep interest the ad- 
dresses of Commercial Agents, Ralph 
M. Odell, and W. A. Gralam Clark, 
and have examined the large col- 
lection of samples of cotton goods 
on exhibition, and, whereas, this 
convention appreciates the great 
value of the work which the De- 
partment of Commerce is doing to 
assist American cotton manufac- 
turers in extending their export 
trade by supplying valuable infor- 
mation and interesting samples for 
study, now therefore be it 


Resolved: First, that this Conven- 
tion composed of men who are act- 
ually engaged in cotton manufactur- 
ing in the South, hearti'y endorse 
the work of Messrs. Clark and Odell 
and urges that the work be con- 
tinued. 


Second: That the thanks of this 
association be extended to Honor- 
able William C. Redfield, Secretary 
of Commerce, for permitting Messrs. 
Clark and Odell to attend and ad- 
dress this convention and for the 
practical demonstration of the re- 
quirements of the foreign markets 
that has been afforded through the . 
exhibition of samples. 

Third: That a copy of these reso- 
lutions be spread upon the minutes 
of this Association and a copy for- 
warded to the Secretary of Com- 
merece. 

The place of next meeting was 
discussed and invitations read from 
Greenville, 8. C., Birmingham, At- 
lanta and New Orleans. 

Frank E. Heymer nominated Bir- 
minghan and his nomination was 


(Continued on Page 14.) 
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ical. 
charge. 


Write for samples and cup. 
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ALBANY GREASE 


Gives perfect lubrication for all kinds of 
mill machinery. 
from bearings. 


It will not leak or drip 
It is efficient and econom- 


No 


Your dealer sells Albany Grease 


Albany Lubricating Company 
708-10 Washington St. 


New York 


PERSONAL NEWS 


8S. G. Propst has become loom fixer 
at the Ivey Mill, Hickory, N. C. 


J. W. Byars has resigned as loom 
fixer at the Ivey Mill, at Hickory, 
N. G. 


C. H. Franklin has resigned as 
president of the Union Springs 
Cotton Mills, Union Springs, Ala. 


S. T. Frazer has been elected 
president of the Union Springs 
Cotton Mill, Union Springs, Ala. 


W. R. Shearston has been elected 
manager of the Valley Creek Mi’ls, 
Selma, Ala. 


Chas. W. Taylor of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, has been elected treasurer of 
the Valley Creek Mills, Selma, Ala. 


R. H. Layton has resigned as su- 
perintendent of the Chadwick-Hos- 
kins Mill No. 3, Charlotte, N. C. 


B. M. O'Hara has resigned as over- 
seer of carding at the Dixie Mills, 
LaGrange, Ga. 


J. M. Waddileton has resigned as 
overseer of weaving at the Highland 
Park Mills No. i, Charlotte, N. C. 


R. F. Dellinger has accepted the 
position of overseer of carding at 
the Dresden Mills, Lumberton, N. C. 


C. L. Mangum has resigned as 
overseer of the warp dressing de- 
partment at the Avondale Mills, 
Avondale, Ala. 


Jno. T. Kersey will remain as su- 
perintendent of the Marble City 
Mills, Sylacauga, Ala. under the 
new management. 


Will Thurston, of New Holland, 
Ga., is now fixing looms at the Ful- 
ton Bag and Cotton Mills, Atlanta, 
Ga. 


C. CG. Stevenson of Anderson,. 8. 
C., has accepted the position of 
overseer of weaving at Fountain 
Inn, 8. C. 


T. F. Hoy has resigned as over- 
seer of weaving at Fountain Inn, 8. 
C., to accept a similar position at 
the Panola Mills, Greenwood, 8. C. 


D. C. Williams of McColl, S. C., 
has accepted the position of super- 
intendent of the Chadwick-Hoskins 
Mill No. 3, Charlotte, N. C. 


J. F. Pruitt of Lumberton, N., C., 
has accepted the position of over- 
seer of spinning at Marlboro Mill 
No. 1, MeColl, 8. C. 


R. A. Fairchild, of the Gibson 
Mill, Concord, N. C., has become sec- 
ond hand in spinning at China 
Grove, N. C. 


Geo. W. Green has resigned as 
overseer of spinning at the Gaines- 
ville (Ga.) Cotton Mills to accept a 
similar position at the Mollohon 
Mills, Newberry, 8S. C. 


C. H. Lockman has resigned as 
second hand in weaving at the Ful- 
ton Bag and Cotton Millis, Atlanta, 
Ga., to. accept a position with the 
Draper Company. 


J. W. Kinlaw has been transferred 
from day overseer of carding at the 
Dresden Mills, Lufnberton, N. C., to 
the position of night overseer at 
the same mill. 


ton, N. C. 


CARDS, | 
DRAWING, 


COMBERS, 
LAP MACHINES. 


J. M. Barnard has resigned as 
agent of the LaGrange (Ga.) Milis 
and the Hogansville (Ga.) Mfg. Co. 


Jesse Peterson has been elected 
president of the Valley Creek Cotton 
Mills, Selma, Ala 


Will Farmer has been promoted 
from second hand to overseer of 
spinning at the Anderson (S_ .C.) 
Mills. 


C. F, Turner of Gastonia, N. C., 
has accepted the position of over- 
seer of carding at the Cora Mills, 
Kings Mountain, N. tu. 


J. E. Jones of Proximity, N. C, 
is now overseer of beaming at the 
Patterson Mills, Roanoke Rpids, 
N. C. 


Mike Herring has resigned his po- 
sition at the Jennings Mill, Lumber- 
to become overseer of 
carding at the Lumberton Mills, of 
same place. 


J. H. Cobb has resigned as second 
hand in the cloth room at West- 
minster, S. C., and accepted a sim- 
ilar position at the Gaineville (Ga.) 
Mills. 


A. L. Hatch has resigned as over- 
seer of cardimg at the Dan River 
Mill No. 2, Sehoolfield, Va., and ac- 
cepted a simitar position at the 
Marlboro Mills Nos. 1 and 2, McColl, 
S. C. 


J. M. Smith, who has accepted the 
position as overseer of weaving at 
the Highiand Park Mills No. 1, Char- 
lotte, N. C., did not resign as over- 
seer of carding ‘al the Delgado Mills, 
as we stated through error last 
week. He was formerly overseer of 
weaving at the Delgado Mills, but 
had been out of the mill business 
for some time. 


COTTON 
MILL MACHINERY 


MASON MACHINE WORKS 


TAUNTON, MASS. 


EDWIN HOWARD, Southern Agent 
Greenville, 5. C. 


W. A. Black 
L C. Martin 
W. M. Suttle 
W. T. Garner 


C. W. Gossett 


SPINNING 
FRAMES, 


Beaumont Mill, 
Spartanburg, 8. C. 


A. P. Stevens..... 


. Superintendent 

Carder 
Spinner 
Weaver 


Cloth Room 


Master Mechanic 


Georgia Mfg Co. 


Whitehall, Ga. 


Superintendent 
Master Mechanie 
Whitehall Yarn Mill, 
Whitehall, Ga. 
W. H. Little ...... Superintendent 
Carder 


Cape ‘Fear Cotton Mills, 


Fayetteville, N. C. 


J. C. Greenlee ...... Superintendent 
Carder 
Robt. Scott ...... Master Mechanic 
Tolar Hart Mill, 
Fayctteville, N. C. 
M. V. Davis ...... Master Mechanic 


HOLD OUR TRADE 


By maintaining Quality and Uniformity. 
By giving the Trade a Sizing that is ALL SIZING and absolutely no water used in its manufacture. 
Our Chief Aim is to please our customers and produce better results for less money. 


We have confidence enough in our goods to send sample barrel on approval, freight paid, and a 
practical man to demonstrate our claims. 


BROS. C O., 
Manufacturers of “K. B.” SPECIAL SIZING. 


289 Market Street,NEWARK, N. J. 


ARICA, 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
aE 
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Aims and Objects of This Associa- 
tion. 

(Continued from Page 11) 
usefulness in bringing. about this 
vast improvement vver former con- 
ditions, for we can appreciate their 
needs and desires as possibly no one 
else con. And above all let us con- 
vince them that we are doing for 
them because we want to and be- 
cause our hearts are in the work, 
and then they will both appreciate 
it and profit most by it. We shall 
not act in this work like we are 
better and are merely doing alms. 
This spirit will be rebuked by them 
and I don’t blame them for it. You 
would do the same thing. and s0 
would I. Our people are a proud 
people, and we should cultivate this 
pride and not wound it. With our 
knowledge and experience of local 
conditions and understanding our 
people as no other can understand 
them, it is for us to direct the ener- 
gies of those who wish to help in 
this work and see that no mistakes 
are made. 

In conclusion allow me to repeat 
that it seem sto me that these are 
the four great cardinal principles 
that our organization stands for and 
that it will be useful to its members 
in proportion to the closeness with 
which it adheres to and is guided 
by them, 


Isle of Palms Meeting. 


(Continued from Page 12.) 


seconded by C. H. Goodroe and Jas. 
A. Greer R. F. Bowe nominatea 
Greenville, 8. C., and his nomination 
was seconded by W. C. Dowd. 

A rising votes was taken which 
showed Birmingham 47, Greenville 
40. A motion to take a second vote 
by ballot was lost and Birmingham 
was deciared the place of pext 
meeting. 


W. M. Sherard made a report of 
the committee on textile machinery 
exhibit and considerable discussion 
was evoked upon the subject espe- 
cially by the statement that Char- 
lotte would compete for the exhibit. 

It was pointed out finally that the 
location of the exhibit was in the 
hands of the Textile Machinery Ex- 
hibitors Association adhd the follow- 
ing resolution was offered by W. C. 
Dowd and passed unanimously: 


Resolution. 

Resolved: That the Southern Tex- 
ile Association, realizing the great 
enefit that would come from such 
an exhibit, invites and _ strongly 
urges the National Exhibitors Asso- 
¢diation to hold. an exhibit in 
South during 1915, and that the 
National Exhbitiors Association be 
invited to send Sec. C. 1. Campbell, 
or such other representative as they 
may select to choose a _ suitable 
place for the holding of such ev- 
hibit. | 

The report of the auditing com- 
mittee, which will be found else- 
where in this issue was next read 
and was followed by the report ot 
the special committee on the pres- 
ident’s recommendations which was 
as follows: 


Report of Special Committee 


To the President and Members of 
the Southern Textile Association: 
We, the following Committee, 
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appointed to consider the recom- 
mendations of the President, beg to 
report as follows: 

We have carefully discussed the 
various suggestions and we urge 
the Association to adopt the amend- 
ments to the by-laws as suggested 
by the President's Auditing Com- 
mittee, these by-laws covering the 
raising of dues, membership and 


salary of the secretary. In addi- 
Lion, We .suggest the following 
amendment: 


Article 31. The incoming Presi- 
dent shall appoint the Program 
Committee and the Arrangement 
Committee to serve during his ad- 
ministration. 

Respectfully submitted, 


W. P. Hamrick, Ch'm. 
B. J. Dobbins, 
T. N. Crocker. 


David Clark offered an amend- 
ment to the effeffct that mill agents 
and managers whose dulies were on 
the practical side of the mill’ be ad- 
mitted to membership on the same 
basis as superintendents. This 
amendment was accepted by the 
committee and passed. David Clark 
vigorously opposed the reduction of 
the number of vicé presidents, but 
the convention voted to sustain the 
report of the committee. 


The next thing on the program 
was the election of officers. 

W. M. Sherard placed in nomina- 
tion for president J. M. Davis of 
Newberry, 8. C., and the nomination 
was seconded by T. M. Crocker. 

David Harriman, Jr.. placed in 
nomination E. E, Bowen of Greer, 
5. C., and that nomination was sec- 
onded by J. A. MeFalls and L. O. 
Bunton, 

M. E. Stevens claced in nomina- 
tion C. H. Goodroe of Yazoo City, 
Miss. 

The first ballot resulted as fol- 
lows: 


The lowest man being dropped 

the second ‘ballot resulted: 

Mr. Bowen was declared elected 


and his election was made unani- 
mous. 

W. M. Sherard of Williamston, §. 
C., and J. M. Davis were nominated 
for vice-president, but Mr. Davis 
declined to be a candidate aud W. 
~ Sherard was elected by acclama- 
tion. 

A. B. Carter of Athens, Ga., 
Marshal! Dilling of Gastonia, N. C., 
and Miss Minnie Cranford of Char- 
lotte, were by acclamation elected 
as secretary, treasurer and official 
stenographer, respectively. 


The following were nominated 
for new members of Board of Govy- 
ernors: John L. Davidson, Griffin, 
Ga.; Frank FE. Heymer, Alexander 
City, Ala.; Alonzo Hler, Greerville, 
S. C.; and Robt. Bowe, Greenville, 
S. C. There being no other nomina- 
tions they were elected by acclama- 
tion, F. E. Heymer, of Alexan- 
der ‘City. Ala. was elected chair- 
man of Board of Governors. 


A. B. Carter, the eloquent secre- 
tary of the Association lived up to 
his reputation is presenting to Pres- 
ident T. B. Wallace president’s 
medal and J. M. Davis was no less 
eloquent in presenting a president's 


medal to ex-president W. P. Ham- 
rick, 


Messrs. Wallace and Hamrick ex- 
pressed in a few well-chosen words 
their appreciation of the medals. 

Medals were also to be presented 
to ex-presidents M. G. Stone and N. 
T Brown, but neither was present 
at the meeting. 


There being no further business 
the meeting adjourned, but on Sat- 
urday afternoon the members en- 
joyed a boat ride and a visit to some 
battle ships. 


Hester’s Weekly Statement. 


Comparisons are to actual dates 
not to close of corresponding weeks: 


In sight for week .. .... 51,000 
In sight same seven — 

las year ...,. 40,000 
In sight for the month.. 97,000 
In sight same date last 

year .... 58,000 
In sight for season .. 44,470,000 
In sight same date last 

year .-.... 13,509,000 
Port receipts for season. 10,186,000 
Port receipts same date 

Overland to mills and 

Canada for season.. .. 1,124,000 
Overland same date last 

year ... 1,061,000 
Southern mill takings for 

season .. .. 2,155,000 
Southern same date last 
year .. 2,562,000 
Interior stocks in excess 

of September 1.. .. .. 135,000 
Interior last year .. 169,000 
Foreign for season .. .. 8,683,000 
Foreign same date last 

year .. .. 8,211,000 
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Northern spinners’ tak- 
_ ings and for week.. .. 19,000 
Northern same seven days 
last year .. .. 


Statement of world’s visible supply. 


Total visible this week.. 4,421,385 
Total visible last week .. 4,458,993 
Total visible same date 

last year .. .. .. 


The Way of the Muckraker. 


‘If dhe muckrakers, who have 
shouted long and loud in their ap- 
peals for justice for the children of 
the cotton mill sections of the South 
wish to do the large thing why not 


apply the same principle of justice 
and give credit to the North Caro- 
lina mill men for adopting a resolu- 
tion favoring increasing the age lim- 
it for eompulsory school attendance? - 
tut their sense of justice does not 
operate in such a direction. It only 
goes one way—the “mucky” way. 
The action of the North Carolina 
men is too forward a step toward 
the advancement of better condil- 
ions and better citizenship to suit 
the muckraking periodicals. Such a 
broad act does not contain the ele- 
ments that appeal to the muckrak- 
ers. The mill men of North Caro- 
lina and the South have long been 
the target of the yellow, sensational 
journals, whose parlor car ideas of 
labor conditions in the South were 
something terrible to behold. These 
journals posed as favoring better 
conditions but their columns are 
forever closed to the protrayal of 
the action of the North Carolina mill 
men.—Concord Tribune. 


Extreme fastness 


New 


in blues dyed.upon 
cotton was not fully realized until the 


HYDRON BLUES 


FASTER. THAN INDIGO 


were brought uponthe market. Dis- 
criminating buyers of denims, cham-_ . 
brays and ginghams specify 


HYDRON DYED 


wherever fastness to washing, light 
and chlorine are desired. 


Cassella Color Company 


York 


i 

| | 

| 

| 
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Management of Weave Room. 
(Continued from Page 10.) 
written on il, should 
be pul In place eonvenient for the 
weaver to get it. When the weave 
room and cloth room are separated 
DY parltion onl a hole should 
be cut in the wali and a box shouid 
be lastened to the wail oc the weave 
room side and justi. below the hole. 
Hxing looms at one of the milis in 
ihe grader drops the ticket through 
the-nole just like mailing a lelier, 
and the weave room overseer or 
second hand should look into the 
bO al least times a day or every 
Lime he passes and get the tickets 
and give iliem to Lhe person respon- 

sible lor making the cloth. 

This system is much better than 
walling until the end of the day to 
get the cloth room report, however, 
the ciolth room should give the 
weaver each morning a report of the 
bhumber of pieces contaiming each 
Kind of imperfection, so he will 
knoW What to give the most atten- 
lion. 

The bad cloth should be shown to 
the weavers each day even though 
there is only one piece, tor the break 
in the system will require several 
days to mend. The cloth tabie is 
the place for the overseer to teach 
the weavers how to prevent bad 
cloth, but this is a little off the 
subject. The loom fixers should 
inspect the cloth on loom at least 
once a day and write their initials 
on the cloth. My experience has 
been that it is best to have this 
Inspection made at a certain time 
each day, say just after starting 
time, for the men are not near so 
hable to forget it or put it off until 
too late. The second hand should 
also make at least one regular daily 
inspection of the cloth, also ought 
the overseer on a job up to. one 
thousand fancy looms or two thou- 
sand plain looms. 

Supplies. 

The second hand should give out 
supplies or write orders for them, 
this gives him a good chance to 
teach and caution the fixers how to 
sel up the looms to make the paris 
give the best service. The way to 
Save supplies is to fix the looms so 
they will not wear out and break 
up the parts. A record of supplies 
used on each section is very valu- 
able, for it shows the management 
who are the efficient men and if 
properly handled will create a good- 
natured rivairy between the men 
and cause each to do his best. 

About the only way system aids in 
the reduction of waste is to keep a 
record from each section, this point 
has been covered in a preceding 
paragraph, 

Pay Rolls. 

Every one understands pay-rolls, 
but there are some features about 
them that are sometimes nol so easy 
on a complex job, when there are 
many different weights, picks, 
lengths of cuts, etc., it is impossible 
to judge with accuracy the cuts in 
a roll, and it takes too much time 
and work to measure them, so the 
best thing to do is to weigh the 
cloth and figure aut the cuts. This 
is very easily done by keeping a 
convenient record of the weights 
of a cut of each style of goods and 
the time-keeper soon gets this Into 
his memory and does not need to 
look at the weight sheet. I like the 
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system of checking up the cloth by 
the loom number for it is much 
easier to trace an error with this 
system, as lew slyles are added al- 
most daily and the price per cut 
for weaving has to be figured for 
each, the overseer, should have a 
price cunstani or rather two con- 
stants for good and lair running 
patterns ol each class of goods, Dy 
using this system he can get the 
price per cul for Weaving simply 
by muilliplying the picks per inch 
by the constant. 

[ have not taken up the matter of 
the heading of “System in the man- 
agement of the Mill,” and have not 
aitempled to treat the subject ex- 
haustively for it would require too 
much time and would be a repeti- 
lion of facts thal ail of us know. 
lhis paper is not intended to cover 
the subject of management but 
merely the part thal system has in 
the management of a room. I| am 
well aware of the fact that differ- 
ent localities and conditions require 
different systems cnd for that rea- 
son I have tried to stick to funda- 
mental facis rather than details. I 
do not claim that I have outlined 
the best sysiem, for there are some 
parts that | am not satisfied with, 
but use for the lack of a better, and 
hope this meeting will be the means 
of giving many of us new ideas. 


Report of Auditing Committee. 
Greenville, 8. G., June 6, 1914, 
To the President and Members of 
the Southern Textile Association: 

We, your committee, who were 
appointed to audit the books of the 
Secretary and Treasurer, beg to re- 
port as follows: 

The statements of the Secretary 
and Treasurer given below have 
been checked and audited, and we 
find them correct in every detail. 

We highly recommend the sys- 
tematic and business-like methods 
used by both the secretary and the 


Lreasurer in keeping the records of , 


the association. 

At the request of your president, 
we have carefully. considered the 
finances of the association, the ne- 
cesssary expenses and the sources 
of the income. In order to put the 
association on a more substantial 
basis, we suggest that the following 


amendments to the by-laws be 
adopted: 
ARTICLE 25—There shall be 


elected annually a president and a 
vice-president, who <t the time of 
their election, shall be actively en- 
gaged in manufacturing. 

ARTICLE. 26—Persons eligible for 
active membership shall be as fol- 
lows: 

Qualified superintendents, assist- 
ant cuperintendents, overseers, 
master mechanics, chief engineers, 
electricians, instructors of textile 
schools, representatives of textile 
papers and representatives of other 
industries allied to cotton manufac- 
turing. 

ARTICLE 27—Beginning January 
ist, 1915, the dues of overseers, 
master mechanics, chief engineers 
and electricians shall be $41.00 per 
annum: the dues of all other active 
members shall be $2.00 per annuam. 
Also beginning Jan. ist, 1915, there 
shall be ar initiation fee for active 
members of $1.00 to be forwarded 
with application for membership. 


any activ? member whose annual 
dues are not paid by September isl, 
shall be suspended and his name re- 
moved from the roll, and he shall 
not be reinstated until his back dues 
are paid in full. Any member who 
is not in arrears may resign al any 
time upon ten days notice to the 
secretary. 
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his services. 

ARTICLE 30—Any part of our 
present by-laws that conflict with 
the amendments shall be repealed 
upon their adoption. 

Respectfully submitted, 
W. M. Sherard, Ch’m. 
M. O. Alexander, 
Robt. F. Bowe, 


ARTICLE 29—Beginning January Committee. 
Report of the Secretary 1913-1914. 

Receipts. 

Galanos on hand July at, $117.73 

Collected and paid 746.50 

$864.23 

Expenses, 

G. S&S. Bseott, Secretary, 1913 bills as per checks Nos. 

Printing, stationary, minutes, roll book, certificates, 

including card system of accounts and six card 

Alonzo Iler, Char, Com. expenses to Atlanta and 

$736.07 
$864 . 23 


Our rolls showed the following classified members on June ist, 1914, 


Associates members 201 
Members in good standing........... 331 
(Signed) A. B. Carter, Secretary. 
Report of Treasurer, 1913-1914. 
Receipts. 
1913 
July 8—Received from A. B. Carter, Secretary.................... $104.00 
July 9—Received from David Clark, Retiring Treasurer.......... 117.73 
Oct. 4—Received from A. B. Carter, Secretary....... RAN aan een 187.50 
Nov. 22—Received from A. B. Carter, Secretary.................... 125.00 
1914 
Feb. 16—Received from A. B. Carter, Secretary..........--........ 180,00 
May i13—Received from A. B. Carter, Secretary.................... 150.00 
Disbursements. 
1913 
July 12—Paid Ray Printing Co. (stationery)....... $ 11.50 
July 12—Paid J. M. Davis (Exp. of 1,00 
July 12—Paid Miss Cranford (stenographer)....... 25.00 
Aug. 4—Paid A. B. Carter (secretary's expense)................ 
Aue. 4—Paid G. S. Hecott (Secretary)... 34.50 
Aug. 9—Paid A. D. Stone Press (printing)............-.......... 22.75 
Sept. 45—Seypt & Carter (rubber 1.25 
Sept. 15—Paid Miss Bess Reynolds (stemographer)................ 2.50 
Oct. it—Paid A. B. Carter (salary and expemses)................. 25.12 
Oct. i—Paid Alonzo Lier (expense to Atlanta).................. 8.10 
Oct. i—Paid The McGregor Company (supplies)........... 
Nov. 24—Paid Lewis Printing Co. (badges)..........--............ 5.50 
Nov. 24—Paid E. D. Stone Press (printing, eltc.).................. 23.00 
Dec. 40—Paid Miss Minnie Cranford (stenographer)......--...... 25.00 
Dec. 10—Paid Miss A. B Carter (stenographer).................. 21.82 
Dec. i15—Paid F. H: Washburn, Mer. (stalionery)..............-- 7.58 
Dec. 15—Paid F. H. Washburn, Mgr. (Miss Cranford’s Expense).. 33.20 
1914 
Jan. 27—-Paid Alonzo 18.25 
Feb. 16—Paid The MeGregor Co. (minutes, etc.).................. 241.47 
Apr. 20—Paid Miss Kate L. Stratton (stenographer).............. 5.00 
May 5—Paid Miss L. B. Reynolds (stenographer) ............. 6.50 
May 15—Paid A. B, Carter (salary and expense)........--........ 41.00 
May 15—Paid The MeGregor Company (printing and supplies).... 39.95 
$864.23 


Total members 


Members in Arrears. 


(Signed) Marshal! Dilling, Treasurer. 
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Huntsville, 
Millis have 
looms, 
once, 


Ala. The Merrimock 
placed contracts for 300 
which will be installed at 


Blacksburg, S. C.—The Volunteer 
Knitting Mill has been incorporat- 
ed with a capital stock of $4,000, by 
J. G. Sapoch, Chas. Barber and P. T. 
Camp. 


Lexington, N. C.—The 
Manufacturing Co., 
as increasing 


Lexington 
recently noted 
its capital stock from 
$100,000. to $400,000, will add four 
warp spinning frames and i100 
looms. The orders for this machin- 
ery have been placed. 

Lindale, Ga.—-No. 3 engine, of the 
Massachusetis Millis broke down 
warty Friday morning which result- 
ed in all of the employes of this 
mill being layed off for the day. 
However ,the break down was a 
minor one, and only two days were 


lost. 

Anniston, Ala. — The Anniston 
Cordage Co. has just installed 4 
Whitin twisters, 80 spindles, 14 


Whitin spooler, 100 spindles, and 
have recently arranged to drive the 
picker room by an electric motor, 
as the engine was overloaded with- 
out the above additional machines. 
The electric current is furnished 
by the Alabama Power Co. 


Marion, N. C.—The Southern Rail- 
way has completed the spur track 
to the site of the new cotton mill 
that is to be erected by the Clinch- 
field Manufacturing Company, and 
work will begin at onee on this 
structure. It is hoped that the 
building will be competed and the 
machinery installed by the end of 
the year. This new concern will 
operate 250 looms, with a spindle- 
age of 25,600, requiring more than 
250 operators. The company begins 
business with a capital stock of 
$800,000, a good part of which is 
owned by local people. The officials 
are: D. D. Little, president and 


assistant treasurer, W. L.. Morris, 
secretary. 
Greenville, S. C.—J. Adger Smyth, 


Jr., president and Claude D; Smith, 
secretary, announce that a meeting 
of the stockholders of the Dunean 
Milis will be held at the office of 
the company on July 14 for the fol- 
lowing purposes: 

To consider a resolution of the 
directors to increase the authorized 
capital stock from $1,000,000 to $1,- 
750,000, the new issue of stock to 
be divided into shares of the par 


value of 8100: 
To consider a resolution of the 
directors authorizing the issue of 


7,500 shares of preferred stocks of 
the par value of $100 each, which 
shall be entitled to cumulative divi- 
dends at the rate of 7 per cent per 
annum, peyable semi-annually: 

To consider such other business 
as may pertain to the issue of said 
stock. 
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New Orleans, La—lThe Maginnis 
Cotton Mills have placed an order 
with G, M, Parks Co., of Fitchburg, 


Mass., for 72 turbo humidifier 
heads. 
Kansas City, Mo——The . Kansas 


City Cotton Mills are being reorgan- 
ized under the name of the Wyan- 
dotte Cotton Mills Co. The reor- 
ganization is under the management 
of the bondholders and will prob- 
baly be L. L. Heibel, president and 
A. W. Pelt, secrelary and treas- 
urer. The capitalization will be 
$125,000. 


Anniston, Ala. — Announcement 
was made last week that the An- 
niston Yarn Mill will begin work 
in a short while on an addition to 
its plant which will amount to a 
doubling of Its capacity at a cost of 
$60,000 or $70,000. 

This news was given out by J. T. 
Gardner, general manager of the 
mill, folowing a meeting of the 
board of directors of the 
Lion. 

The new structure will duplicase 
the present. building, 7d by 216 feet. 
The details pertaining to the en- 
largement will be worked out at a 

illed meeting of the stockholders, 
who have had the project under 
eonsideration for some time. 

The Anniston Yarn Mill Company 
is controHed almost entirely by An- 
niston capital, and il has been unus- 
ually suecessful. 


Columbus, Ga.—-The textile mills 
of Columbia seem to be confident of 
the future, if one is to judge by the 
readiness with which they are will- 
ing to spread out and enlarge their 
scope of operations. 

The Muscogee Manufacturing 
company has about concluded the 
purchase of all the residence prop- 
the west side of Broad 


street, between Fourteenth and 
lifteenth streets, and will construct 
a new spinning mill with a capac- 
ity of 25,000 spindles. 

The Meritas Mills have torn oul 
the east side of its weave shed and 
is enlarging that department. 

The Swift Spinning Mills are mak- 
ing improvements which mean al- 
most doubling their capacity. 


Selma, Ala,—It has been announc- 
that Valley Creek Cotton Mills will 
make extensive improvements in its 
plant. Officials of company have 
just been chosen as follows: James 
Peterson, Lockport, N. ¥., president; 
Perey Kent, New York city, vice 
president; James Reid, ‘Uincinnati, 
treasurer and general manager; 
Charles W. Taylor, Cincinnati, see- 
retary and assistant general man- 
ager; Robert. W. Coleman, Selma, 
bookkeeper and cashier; John W. 
Pierson, Selma, superintendent. 
Board of directors, Jesse Peterson, 


James Reid. Perey Kent, W. R. 
Shearston, Selma, and Gharles W. 
Tayhor. 

Columbia. The Olympia 


plant of — Hampton Mills Was run 
Monday for the first time on power 
furmshed by the hydro-eleetric 


plant of the Parr Shoals Power 
company on Broad river, 27 miles 
electric plant of the Parr Shoals 


Power company on Broad river, 27 
north of Columbia. 

Olympia Mills has been run for 
some years on electric power fen- 
erated from coal in its own power 
house. A new substation has been 
built near the .southeast corner of 
fhe mill for reeeiving the power 
from the transformer station of the 
Parr Shoals plant on Gervais street. 
The plant will deliver 4,500-horse- 
power to Olympia Mills each work- 
nz day. This will be transformed 
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in the mill substation from 1,300 
volts to 550 volts. . 

The current is delivered from the 
Parr Shoals plant to the Gervais 
street transformer station at a pres- 
sure of 66,000 volis and reduced to 
{3,500 volts there, at which pressure 
it is distributed to various large 
power consumerds, including the 
Granby and Capital City plants of 
the Hampton Millis. 


Cedartown, Ga.—The plan of or- 
ganization of the new cotton mill 
has been approved by the Eastern 
manufacturers, who signed 
contracts for the machinery. It 
has also been approved by Eastern 
capitalists, who have agreed to take 
stock to furnish the money for 
making the necessary changes in 
the Josephine Mills building pro- 
vided Cedartown will take stock suf- 
ficient to pul up the money neces- 
sary for working capital. The plan 
has been submitted to experienced 
cotton mill men, who give it their 
unqualified approval, 

A meeting of those who have al- 
ready subsersbed to the stock was: 
held Friday morming at the, call of 
President A E. Young, of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 

Wim. Parker, president 
Standard Cotton Millis, 
complete endorsement to the plan. 
Holmes Smith, who was in the east 
al the time the negotiations for the 
machinery were made, told of the 
approval which the plan received 
there. W. H. Trawick, who was in 
Boston recently, told of his submit- 
ting the details of the plan to a cot- 
ton firm which he has intimate rela- 
tions, and of their hearty approval 
of it. E. Lang, a veteran mill man 
of West Point, was present and gave 
it his enthusiastic endorsement. 

While there is some money yet to 
be raised, it was felt that Cedar- 
town is certain to do her share to 
make the enterprise a “go,” so it 
was decided to effect a temporary 
organization in order that every- 
thing may be in readiness when the 
charter is granted. The following 
temporary officers and committees 
were selected: President, <A. E. 
Young; secretary, A. H. VanDevan- 
der. Committee to investigate ma- 
chainery proposition and sale of 
bondsbonds: Wm. Parker, 8. H. 
Smith and R. H. Jones. 

Committee on By-Laws: W. H. 
Trawick, W. W. Mundy and E. C. 
Benton. 

Committee to 


of the 
gave his 


secure subscrip- 


tions: A. H, VanDevander, W. W. 
Mundy, C. C. Bunn and §S. P. Hol- 
loway. 


Meeting of South Carolina Cotton 


Manufacturers’ Association. 


The South Carolina Cotton Manu- 
facturers’ association meeting at 
Chick Springs July 1 and 2, promises 
to be a live one. The first night will 
be taken up with the business meet- 
ing. At this meeting only routine 
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matters will come up for consider- 
ation. 

The next morning will be the 
meeting of importance at which 
several talks will be given. The 
first address will be by J. A. McCul- 
lough, chairman of South Carolina's 
Child Labor committee. The sec- 
ond address by J. W. Norwood of 
Greenville, will be “The” Practical 
Working of the National Banking 
Law,” Henry Kreisinger, engineer 
of the United States Bureau of 
Mines, will make an address on the 
“Proper Method of Burning Coal in 
Hand-fired Furnaces.” 

The last meéting will be concern- 
ed with the election of officers. In 
regard to this, Captain Smyth, the 
present president, stated that hav- 
ing served for nine years in this 
capacity he will seek to retire at 
the approaching meeting. 


Hongkong-American Trade Depres- 


sion. 
There has been unsatisfactory 
trade in. South China during the 


opening months of the current year 
both in import and in export lines. 
Sales of cotton piece goods for the 
first three months of the year have 
been very unsatisfactory, not only 
in volume but in prices realized and 
in the indisposition of Chinese mid- 
diemen to hold to their-contract ob- 
ligations. Sales of cotton yarn have 
been in small volume, and there has 
heen such a free repudiation of con- 
tracts on the part of the Chinese 
distributors that the trade at pres- 
ent is in a serious state.—Consular 
Reports. 


Fuller Calloway and Sam Austin to 
Take European Trip. 


Fuller E. Calloway and 8. Y. Austin 
of LaGrange, . Ga., left Saturday 
- morning for New York and will sail 
from there on an extended trip 
through Europe. They will sail on 
the Steamer Kaiserin Auguste Vic- 
toria of the Hamburg-American 
Line, landing in Hamburg on June 
ig8th. They will visit several places 
in Germany, Austria, Switzerland, 
Italy, Belgium, Holland, France and 
England, embarking on their return 
voyage the latter part of July or 
early in August. 


Oscar: Grimes Visits LaGrange. 


Oscar D. Grimes, the capable su- 
perintendent of the Milstead Man- 
ufacturing Company, spent a few 
hours in LaGrange on Friday, much 
to the pleasure of his numerous 
friends here. Mr. Grimes is a 
brother of I. B. Grimes, who has 
been the superintendent of Elm City 
Cotton. Mills since it began opera- 
tions about seven years ago. Both 
of these young men have been very 
successful in their chosen line of 
cotton manufacturing, and have won 
the esteein and regard of both their 
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associates in the management and 
those who work under them.—La- 
Grange Reporter. 


Textile Expert Goes Abroad. 


Fred Taylor, formerly carding in- 
structor alt Clemson College, S. C.., 
but now cotton technologist for the 
Office of Markets, Department of 
Agriculture, will sail from New 
York gon June 23 on a trip to Eu- 
rope, where he will visit the fine 
spinning centers of England, France 
and Germany with a view of inves- 
ligating in behalf of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture the methods 
and conditions under which staple 
cotton is marketed. Mr. Taylor has 
been in charge of the cotton hand- 
ling and marketing investigations 
conducted by the Office of Markets 
in this country, and his trip abroad 
will be an extension of that work. 

During the past five months Mr. 
Taylor has been conducting spin- 
ning tests of various cottons at the 


New Bedford. Textile School. The 
study included Arizona Egyptian 


cotton, Sea Island cotton and Egyp- 
lion Sakellarides cotton, the object 
being to determine the relative 
spinning values of these three var- 
leties. The cotton tested was from 
1 1-2-inch to 1 5-8-inch staple. Mr. 
Taylor has practically completed 
these tests, and he is returning to 
Washington at once to prepare sam- 
ples of the yarn which he has spun 
before he leaves for Europe. 

The eDpartment of Agriculture 
has made extensive use of the facil- 
ilies offered by the New Bedford 
Textile School in its investigations 
of the various cottons. A year or 
so ago Mr. Taylor made a compara- 
tive study of long staple cotton 
raised in the delta of the Mississip- 
pi and the selected varieties of long 
staples raised in the eastern part 
of the cotton belt by Coker, Web- 
ber and the other well-known plant 
breeders. On his return from Eu- 
rope he is to make further study 
of these same cottons to determine 
to what extent they vary from year 
to year.—Journal of Commerce. 


He Found Him. 


In a class of 12 boys one of them 
had broken a school rule, but none 
of them would own up to being 
guilty or tell on the one they knew 
had cmmitted the offence. 

“I will thrash every boy in the 
class until I find the offender,” an- 
ounced the teacher. 

So he began anu whipp., ‘4 af 
them.- When he reached the last 
hoy he said: “Now, if vou tell me 
who did this I won't thrash you.” 


“All right, sir,” was the quick 
answer, “I did it.”—Ex. 
W. V. West. master mechanic 


from the Loray Mills, in Gastonia, 
N. C., spent several days at Tucapau, 
S. C.. helping to put in a new water 
wheel for Tucapau Mills. 


WILLIAM FIRTH, President 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY 
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Cotton Combing 


P. A. Gwaltney before Southern Textile Association 


lo produce very fine yarns or a 
very high class of yarn, we must use 
a machine known to the trade as a 
“Comber.” This machine combs out 
of the cotton the short fibres, neps, 
and foreign matter that cannot be 
gotten oul by the cards and pickers. 

Before the cotton can be fed to 
the combers, it must be prepared 
into a lap. As a genera! rule, this 
necessitates the use o! two prepar- 
atory machines, known as the 
“Sliver” and “Ribbon Lap Machines. 
Sixteen or twenty card slivers are 
fed into the sliver machine, the 
principal part of which consists of 
3 or 4 drawing rollers, two pairs 
of calendar rollers, and two lap 
rolis. The shivers are condensed 
into one solid sheet or lap. Four to 
six of these laps are placed on two 
corrugated wooden rollers, and fed 
through four pairs of drawing rolls, 
which have a tendency to draw the 
fibres into a more parallel condition. 
These four or six sheets of cotton 
are passed over a guide plate 
through a pair of calendar rollers 
and condensed into a lap which js in 
a suitable condition to be presented 
to the comber. This lap is placed 
on two fluted wooden rollers at the 
back of the comber, and is fed to 
the feed rollers over a guide plate 
in an intermittent motiun at about 
3-16 to 5-16 inches per nip. While 
the feed rollers are passing the cot- 
ton forward, the nippers are open, 
and the detaching rollers with the 
segment, are taking the last combed 
portion of the cotton forward. The 
nippers then close and hold the cot- 
ton in the path of the needles of the 
half lap, which combs oul the short 
fibres and impurities. While this 
operation is taking place, the feed 
rollers and detaching rollers are not 
revolving. The waste is taken out 
by the cylinder needles and carried 
to the back by the cylinder brush, 
doffer and comb, or by an aspirator. 
The use of the aspirator is a great 
improvement over the old system of 
removing the waste, as the backs 
of the combs are kept clean by this 
method, which ‘requires much less 
stoppage for cleaning the backs 
than the old way, therefore giving 
a large production, and enabling the 
eomber tender to look after more 
machines, 

Detaching and Attaching Mechanism 

After the nippers open, the seg- 
ment comes under the combed fibres 
and earries them forward,.with the 
assistance of the leather detaching 
roller. which comes in contact with 
the segment for this purpose. The 
newly combed fibres are carried - or- 
ward until they meet the return 
ends of the last previously combed 
fibres. 

The detaching and attaching me- 
chanism is quite difficult to under- 
stand on account of the different 
operations of the detaching rollers, 
and more especially the top rollers. 
They have a rotary motion carried 
on simultaneously with a_ bodil; 
motion through space. They they 
have an intermittent and reciprocat- 
ing motion, besides the rotary mo- 
tion one way being greater than the 
opposite motion. In other words, 
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ihe lorward meowon, we will say, is 
Lwice as great as the backward mo- 
lion. During the time of cembing, 
the roller Is lifted oul of the way 
of the needies and lowered again io 
meet the segment. Lhis is known as 
the “bodily motion through space.” 
he rotary motion is caused by fric- 
Lional contact with the long steel 
roller, and is first made in such a 
direction as to cause the rollers to 
turn backward. As soon the 
backward motion is completed, the 
forward motion commences. 

Lhe comber requires more deli- 
cate adjusiments and handling than 
any other machinery in the mili to- 
day. lhe this reason, a good re- 
liable man shouid be pul in charge 
of these machines. To obtain the 
best results, the needies of the haif 
lap should be gone over at ‘east 
once a week; the top combs should 
be examined closely each day; the 
leather detaching rolls be kept weil 
varnished, and the leather kept in 
good condition. Allow me to say 
here that it has been my exper- 
ience that more bad work is caus- 
ed by poor jeather detaching 
lers than from any other one source. 
The rollers are about 10 to 12 inches 
long and 3-4 of an inch in diameter 
and it is a very difficult operation to 
cover them so that they will be of a 
uniform thickness throughout, 
These rollers should be ground p w- 
fectly .true before varnishing. Ihe 
roller coverer is supposed to do this, 
but it is well for the mill to have 
their own grinding machines. If this 
be well looked after, and all rollevs 
are perfectly parallel, there is no 
reason why the comber should not 
give first class results. 

Combers should be stripped of as 
many of its parts as required to 
give it a complete overhauling ouve 
a year, 

Proper heat and humidity plays 
a big part in obtaining first class 
results on combers, and with the 
present systems of air conditioning 
apparatus, we should not have any 
complaint from this source. 

The percentage of waste ought to 
be taken at least once each week, 
and if the proper*amount is not be- 
ing taken out, the parts governing 
the amount of waste should be look- 
ed inte. 

Why the Comber Takes Out the 

Short Fibre and Not the Long. 


The reason the comber takes out 
the short fibre and not the long, is 
because the long fibres are taken 
from the open nippers by the de- 
taching rollers before they are re- 
leased by the nippers. The short 
fibres are freed from the nippers 
before tlhey are carried to the waste 
tin. 

The funetion of the top comb is 
to comb out the tail ends of the 
fibres delivered, and extract the 
short fibres and impurities from the 
same. The angle and setting of this 
comb plays a big part in the amount 
of waste taken out. 

In conclusion, allow me to say that 
great care should be used in the 
making of good even laps, with 
fibres as parallel as possible. Short 

(Continued on Page 22.) 
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Capital, Labor and Factory Site 
Waiting for a Textile Industry 


A hustling North Carolina county seat town offers liberal in- 
ducements to those experienced in establishing and successfully 
operating a textile industry. 


High-class labor is available locally—liberal stock subscrip- 
tions will be made and a factory site is offered free. 


The Southern Railway furnishes excellent freight and passen- 
ger service, 


For particulars refer to File 47178 and writing 


M. V. Richards, Land and Industrial Agent 


Room 129 SOUTHERN RAILWAY Washington, D. C. 


GRINNELL WILLIS & COMPANY 


44-46 Leonard Street, New York 


SELLING AGENTS 


BROWN AND BLEACHED COTTON GOODS FOR HOME EX- 
PORT MARKETS 


RICHARD A. BLYTHE 


(INCORPORATED) 
Cotton Yarns Mercerized and Natural 
ALL NUMBERS 


s05-506 Mariner and Merchant Building PHILADELPHIA. PA. 


The Desirability of the South 


as the place to manufacture cotton 
goods is illustrated in the increase of 
67% quoted by census department. We 
ean offer attractive situations for those 
desiring to enter this field. 


J. A. PRIDE 


General Industrial Agent, Seaboard Air Line Railway 
NORFOLK, VIRGINIA. . 


IMPROVED INMAN AUTOMATIC 


BANDING MACHINES 


MANUFACTURED BY 


COLE BROTHERS 
PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


The only automatic machine 
in the world for making loop 
bands for spinning frames. 
Superior quality of bands with- 
out any cost of making. All 
bands exactly alike and no 


put on. Saves child labor. 
Also Beaming Machine to beam on to slasher beams. 


stretch of bands after they are | 


| 
| 
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Philadelphia, Pa—Only a shght 
improvement was noted in the yarn 
market last week. Here and there 
dealers say that a somewhat better 
inquiry has developed, but it is at 
a price which they are unable to 
accept. The advance in the cotton 
market has served to stiffen’ the 
prices of most spinners, and they 
are holding to prices which dealers 
say they cannot meet. 


Weavers continue to buy only a : 


very limited quantity of yarns, and 
these only for their immediate re- 


quirements. For months they have © 


not bought in anticipation of what 
they might need in the future and 
it is only when they see an actua! 
need of yarns that they will buy. 
Prices have been very variable and 
it is a difficult matter to say just 
how the situation stands now. For 
instance on 20s single ply warps. 
prices quted 
all the way from 21 1-2 to 23 cents, 
and yet last week a fairly large sale 


of this number was made for 2! 
cents. This only goes to show the 


uncertainty of prices. 

In the knitting lines, 
ers are’ still complaining of poor 
prices ahead. In underwear the du- 
plicate business for spring goods is 
said to be very poor, so that many 
mills are already starting on fall 
lines There has been some inquiry 
for 24s frame spun, and on this 


manutactur- 


number the average price is 24 
cents. Hosiery mills are showing a 


scattered activity and making many 
kicks about the total amount of 
business on hand. 


The market on combed yarns has : 


not changed to any extent. The in- 
quiry for single yarn is said to have 
improved somewhat, but sellers say 
the prices are impossible from their 


here by | dealers ran - 
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Skeins: 
19 1-2— 
8-3-4 hard twist...... {7 1-2—18 


Southern Two-Ply Warps 
i6s 21 


Southern Frame Spun Yarn on Cone: 


Single Combed Peeler Skeins: 


A. M. Law & Co. 


Spartanburg, S. C. 
BROKERS 


Dealers in Mill Stocks and other 
Southern Securities 


19 


F.C. Abbott& Co. 


Charlotte, N. C. 
BROKERS 


Mill Stecks, Bank Stocks 
N. C. State Bends, N. C. Rail- 


read Stock and Other High 
Grade Securities 


Southérn 


South Carolina and Georgia Mill 


Stocks. 
Bid Asked 
Abbeville Cot. iMlls, 8. C. ... 4100 
Aiken Mfg. Co. 8. C....... 
Am. Spin. Go., 8. C......: 150 153 


Anderson Cot. M, S.C. pfd 90 

Aragon: Mills, 8S. G...... ... 65 
Arcadia Mills, C....... ... 
Arkwright Mills,.S. C.... 


Aligusta Factory, Ga........ 35 
Avondale Mills. Ala..... 145 120 


Belton Cot. Mills, O.... 100 4105 


Brandon Millis, 8. C..... ... 70 
Brogon Millis, S. €,...... ... 61 
Caihoun Mills, 8. G....... ... 51 
Cannon Mfg. Co. N. C.... 120 
Capital Cot. Mills, S.C... ... 85 
Chiquola Mills, S. €..... 105 445 
Clifton Mfg. €o. com.... ... 97 
Clifton Mfg. Co. pfd.... 100 ... 
Clinton Cot. Mills, 8. GC... ... 125 


Courtenay Co.. 55 No 


Columbus Mfg. Co. Ga.. 821, 
Cok tite. 06. 
Chiquola Mills, pfd...... 78 


D. E. Converse Cr. ... 
Dallas Mfg. Co. Ala.... ... 110 
Darlington Mfg. Co. S.C. ... 65 
Drayton Mills, S. C..... 30 ... 
Eagle & Phenix M. Ga.. ... 72 


Easley Cot. Mills, 8. C... ... 175 
Enoree Mfg. Co. S.C... ... 2 
Enoree Mfg. Go. pfd.... ... 100 


Enterprise Mfg. Co. Ga.. 65 70 
Exposition Cot. Mills, Ga: ... 125 
Pairfield Cot. Mills. GC. ... 7% 
Gemney Mie. Co......-.. ... 
Gainesville C.M, Ga.com. ... 75 
Glenwood Mills, S. CC... 80 

Glenn-Lowry M. &. G. 404 


point of view. Two-ply yarns con- 93 4.9. 9% Glenn-L. M. Co.. 8. C., pic. <.. THs 
ional demand. {-2-25 Granby Cot. Mills, S.C... 
Graniteville M. Co., S. C. 100 No 
26 1-2 Greenwood Cot. M.8.C... 49 ... 
Southern Two-Ply Skeins MOB Langley Mfg! Go. S.C... 75 
ses Laurens Cot. Mills, S.C.. ... 100 
17 1-2—18 1-2 Lockhart Mills, C...... 125 
i8 —19 Two-Ply Combed Peeler Skeins Marlboro Mill .. .. .. .. 60 
{8 1-2—A9 1-2 Mills Mfg. Co., S. C....... ... 
21 1-2—22 3 1-2—33 Monarch Cot. Mills. S. CG. 445 
23 1-2— 37 —_§{ Ninety-Six Mills, 8.C..... ... 150 
35 1-2—36 55 Orangeburk M. Co. pfd ... 


Vietor Mfg. Co., 


North Carolina Mill Stocks. 
Bid. Asked 


Alphine, pid .......... 


Chadwick-Hoskins, pfd. ... 4100 
Chadwick-Hoskins, com 


Efird. . 134% 
{55 


Erwin, pfd ...... :. .. 120 105 


Gray Mfg. Co 


Highland Park .. me | 
Highland pid. .. 102 


imperial.. .. 
Loray Mfg. pra.. ... 85 
10 
W ashington 
Wiseassett .. 140 


Ottaray Mills, S. C 


* 


100 


Pacolet Com.. .. .. vee 


Pacolet Mfg. Co. ofd. 100&int. 
raraer, Com... .. .. .. ...% 


Parker Cot. M. Co., suar 85 8690 
Peizer Mig. Co., 8. C.:... 145 .«.. 
Pickens Cot. Mills, S.C... 95 100 
Piedmont Mfg. Go., 8S. C.. 140 4145 
roe, F. W. Mig. Co S.C. ... 
Richland C. M., pfd........ ... 
Riverside Mills, 8. C..... ... 25 
Roanoke Mills, N. C...... 140 160 
Saxon Mills .. .. 


Sibley Mfe. Go.. Ga 4 62 
Spartan Mills.. .. .. ..... #46 
Tucapau Mills, 8. C...... 280 


Union-Buffalo M. ist pfd ... 35 
Jnion-Buffalo, 2nd.. .. 3 5 

Ware Shoals M. Co., 8. C. 70 

Warren Mfg. Co.,8.C.... 64 ... 
Warren Mfg. Co. S.C.pfd ... 
Whitney Mfg. Co. S.C... ... @ 
Williamston Mills, 8. C... ... 95 
Woodruff Cot. M,S.C.... 9 4100 
Woodside Cot. M.S. GC... ... 
Williamston Cot. M, pfd... @& 


{ 


. 


pa 


Southern Single Warps i 
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Personal Items 


W. A. Skidmore has resigned as 
overseer of spinning at the Thrift 
Mfg. Paw Creek, N. CG. 


B. A. Robertson has resigned as 
overseer of carding at the Lumber- 
ton (S. C.) Mills, te accept a similar 
position at Schoolfield, Va. 


RK. L. Toney has resigned as over- 
seer of carding at the New Century 
Gotton Mills, South Boston, Va.; to 
accept a similar position at the 
Georgia Cotton Mills No. 4, Griffin, 
Gia. 


W. M. Sherard, superintendent of 
the Williamston C.) Mills, has 
let contract for the erection of a 
(wo story brick store on a lot which 
he owns on South Main street, An- 
derson, S. C. 


H. W. Smith, formely overseer of 
weaving at the Pickett Cotton Mills, 
High Point, N. €. and the Erlanger 
Mills, Lexington, N. C., has accepted 
the position of overseer of weaving 
at the Maginnis Mill, New Orleans, 
La. 


Ben Cottrell Takes Large Order. 


The many friends of B. 8. Cot- 
trell, the former Southern represen- 
tative of the G. M. Parks Company, 
will be glad to learn of his suc- 
cess in the New England field to 
which he was transferred last year. 

Mr. Cottrell has recently secured 
an order from the Fal! River Iron 
Works of Fall River, Mass., for 304 
Turbo Humidifier heads, being one 


of the largest orders of its kind 
that has been placed in recent 
years. 


4. P. Curlee. 


We feel that we voice the senti- 
ment of the people of Cooleemee 
when we say that Mr. Erwin and 
the officials of the Erwin Cotton 
Mills Go., made-a wise choice in the 
selection of our new and efficient 
superintendent, J. P. Curlee. We 
are in a position to know that the 
popularity of Mr. Curlee increases 
with the people as he becomes bet- 
ter known:.—Cooleemee C.) 
Journal. 


“What are you wearing that thing 
for?” asked Mrs. Gabb. when her 
husband came home wearing a band 
of crape around his hat. 

“For youg. first husband,” replied 
Mr. Gabb. ‘I'm sorry he died.”—Ex. 


Alizarine Levelling Violets. 
Two new and interesting dye- 
stuffs have recently been put upon 
the market designated respectively 
Alizarine Levelling Violet B and 
which appear from their descrip- 
tion and properties to be of special 
interest to manufacturers and dyers 
of fine piece dyed worsteds and 
such other fabrics as varns for the 
higher grades of carpets, furniture 
coverings and domestic hangings, 
and such fabrics as require soft, 
level, violet shades and effects. 
These two dvestuffs seem to pos- 
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sess distinct fastness to those in- 
fluences that tax the durability of 
colors upon fabrics of the classes 
above named. 

Supplement No. 52, published by 
the Cassella Color Company, New 
York, fully deseribes and shows 
dyeings of these violets. A copy may 
be obtained by any dyer upon re- 
quest. 


The Wrong Idea. 


Merchant (to detective): Some 
fellow has been representing him- 
self as a eollector of ours. He's 
been taking in more money than anv 
two of the men we have, and I want 


him cornered as quickly as pos- 
siple. 
Detective: All right. Ill have 


him in jail in less than a week. 

Merchant: Great Scott. man! 1 
don’t want to put him in jail. IT want 
Lo engage him.—Ex. 


Among Those Present. 


(Continued from Page 7.) 


Efird, Miss. Caro, Lexington, 8. C. 
Chandler, Mrs. L. L., Seneca, 8. C. 
ller. Mrs. Alonzo. Greenville, S. C. 


lier, Miss Katie W., Greenville, 8. C. 


lier, Miss Freida, Greenville, 8. C. 
Hudson, Mrs. E. K., Arlington, 8. C. 
lier, Mrs. J J., Greenville, 8. C. 
Porter, Mrs. John, Atlanta, Ga. 
Melchor, Mrs. Guy L., Atlanta, Ga. 


Monty, Mrs. Wm. H., Charlotte, N. C. 


West, Mrs. C. M., Newberry, 8. CG. 


Taylor, Mrs. C.'D., Geffney, 8S. C. 


Taylor, Mrs. H. D., Gaffney, 8. C. 
Sottile, Mrs. Jas., Charleston, 8S. C. 
Snow, Mrs. C. B., Atlanta, Ga. 


WANT position as overseer of card- 
ing. Now employed and giving 
satisfaction, but prefer to change 
on account of location. Age 30. 
Married. 16 years experience in 
carding. References from present 


U.S. 


RING 


159 Aborn St. 


Known For Their Quality 


On account of their uniform high quality our travelers 
are recommended by the best spinners 


U.S. Ring Traveler Company 


AMOS M. BOWEN, Treasurer 


Providence, R. 1. 


SPINNING RING 


Also Manufacturers of Drop Wires 


The Connecticut Mill Supply Co., 


Southern Representatives, PEARSON & RAMSAUR, Greenville, S. C. 


Best 
Quality Guaranteed 


Torrington, Connecticut 


THE FELTON BRUSHES 


Little Green Comber Duster’’ 


D. D. FELTON BRUSH GOMPANY 


Manufacturers and Repairers, ATLANTA, GA. 


Our Spinning Rings 
START EASIEST, RUN SMOOTHEST, WEAR LONGEST 


Pawtucket Spinning Ring Co. 


CENTRAL FALLS, R. i. 


SINGLE OR 
DOUBLE FLANGE 


SOLUBLE SIZING 


Tallow in the goods. 


Arabol Manufacturing Company 
100 William Street, NEW YORK 
Southern Agent, 


CAMERON MacRAE, 


made soluble. 

will not dissolve and hence does not combine 
with starches, we herein offer an article that avoids 
these objectionable features. 
solves and combines readily with all starches and acts 
as a most valuable softening agent. 
the danger of mildewed warps and also the disagreeable odor of Raw 
In short, an excellent softening agent. 


fe PREPARATION is simply raw beef tallow 


TALLOW 


In view of the fact that raw tallow 


Soluble Sizing Tallow dis- 


Users of this article will avoid 


Charlotte, N. C. 


Thursday, June 18, 1944. 


and past employers. Address No. 


703 


WANT position as superintendent 
of small mill or overseer of weav- 
ing in large mill. Now employed 
as overseer of weaving on fancy 
goods and can give present em- 
ployers as reference. Also eéx- 
perienced designer. Address No. 


WANT position as overseer of weay- 
ing, cloth room or designing. Am 
expert designer and experienced 
on fine dobby and jaquard goods, 
both white and colored. Now em- 
ployed. Good references. Ad- 
dress No. 705. 


WANT position as overseer of spin- 
ning. Have held present position 
colored, plain or fancy. Good ref- 
of work, fine or coarse, white or 
erences. Address No. 714. 


THIS IS 
WHY 
GARLAND 
HARNESSES 
NEVER 
VARY 


The 


which our loom har- | 


great care with © 


nesses are made, to- 


gether with a rigid in- 


ter 


spection during each 
one of the processes 


through which they go, 


produces harnesses not 
only of superior quality 


but harnesses the qual- 


ity of which is always 


GARLAND 


Saco, Maine 


the sgme. 
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Want Advertisements. 


If you are needing men for any 
position or have second hand ma- 
chinery, etc., to sell the want col- 
umns of the Southern Textile Bul- 


letin affords the best medium for 

advertising the fact. 
Advertisements placed with us 

reach all the mills and show results. 


Employment Bureau. 


The Employment Bureau is a fea- 
ture of the Southern Textile Bul- 
letin and we have better facilities 
for placing men in Southern mills 
than any other journal. 

The cost of joining our employ- 
ment bureau is only $1.00 and there 
is no other cost unless a position 
is secured, in which case a reason- 
able fee is charged. 

We do not guarantee to place 
every man who joints our employ- 
ment bureau, but we do give them 
the best service of any employment 
bureau connected with the Southern 
textile industry. 


Want Department 


Spinners Wanted. 


Want a few good spinners. Pay 
20 cents per side. Work runs 
good. Write for further partic- 
ulars. W. H. Newton, Supt., Star 
Cotton Mills, Forsyth, Ga. 


Mill For Sale. 


The entire property of The 
Huntsville Cotton Mills stiuated in 
the city of Huntsville, Ala. con- 
sisting of mill plant of 7568 ring 
spindles together with village and 
vacant property adjoining. Suit- 
able for spinning tens to twenties 
yarn in skeins and warps. Now 
in operation. For particulars ad- 
dress Chas. Fletcher, Treas. 
Huntsville, Ala. 


Card Grinder Wanted. 


First-class card grinder for 
smal! card room to grind eighteen 
cards and do the fixing on eight 
speeders, must be alround good 
man, preference given to man 
with family of mill help. Pay 
right man $1.50 per day. Address 
R. G. Nuttall, overseer carding, 
Hartwell Mills, Hartwell, Ga. 


Operatives Wanted. 


Wanted: We are starting up a 
new mill with all new machinery 
and want card room help gener- 


ally, spinners and doffers, draw- 
in hands and weavers on Draper 
looms. These are’ the latest 
model looms on plain work. We 
pay good wages. Good place to 
ive. Cheap house rent. Good 
water. Pay every week. Apply 
by letter or in person to Supt. 
Kershaw Mill, Kershaw. §S. C. . 
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Position Wantted. 


Young man now holding execu- 
tive position with cotton mill cor- 
poration desires to change. 
Twelve years business exper- 
lence, four .years with present 
company. References furnished, 
correspondence confidential. Ad- 
dress No. 1056, care Southern 
Textile Bulletin. 


Warper Tender Wanted. 


Want Denn Warper tender at 
once. Pay $1.75 per day. Full 
Lime, hehbt job and furnish good 
helper. 16s to 20s yarns. Pay 
every Saturday. Address W. N. 
Wilson. overseer Buek Creek 
Cotton Mills, Siimria, Ala. 


Wonderful Bargain. 

Three Fales, & Jenks Twisters 
224 spindles egch 1 3-4 inch ring, 
j-ineh traverse, run only ‘seven 
years, conditions good. Will be 
sold at 75 cents per spindle to 
make room for looms. Write 
quick to Banna Manufacturing 
Company, Goldvilie, C, 


Yarn Wanted. 


Wanted—-On commission basis 
Cotton Yarn aceounts. 5's to 30's 
frame and mule spun, white, 
silver, jaeger, and mock Egyptian 
Hosiery Yarns on cones. 

Combed Peeler and Egyptian 
Knitting Yarns, 10’s to 50's cones. 

Frame spun cotton’ knitting 
knitting varns, colors, mixes and 
2-ply twists, 3’s to 20's cones, 

Waste varns from ecotton mill 
sweeps, stripes, etc., on tubes, 
skéins, or canes—singie or ply— 
3’s to 8's. 

Chas. W. Becker, Commission 
Merchant, P. 0. Box 516.. Amster- 
dam, N. Y. 


Bookkeeper Wanted. 


Want bookkeeper steno- 
grapher for small cotton mill at 
once. Address No. 1049, 
Southern Textile Bulletin. 


WANT position as superintendent. 
Special experience on combed 
yarns, both coarse and fine. Now 
employed as superintendent and 
ean furnish best of references. 
Address No. 676. 


WANT position as superintendent 
of weaving or yarn mill of not less 


than 15,000 spindles. Now em- 
ployed as superintendent, but 


wamt larger mill. Fine references. 
_ Address No. 677. 


WANT position as overseer of weav- 
ing. Have had 30 years exper- 
ience in weave room. 15 years as 
overseer on drills, etc. Can handle 
any kind of loom, but prefer 
Draper. Good manager of help. 
Address No. 682. 


care 


WANT position as superintendent at 
not less than $1,500. Now employ- 
on 10 days notice. Address No. 
672. 
ed and giving satisfaction, but 
prefer a more modern mill. Can 
furnish best of references. Ad- 

dress No. 678. 


WANT position as overseer of card- 
ing or second hand in good mill. 
Age 39 and have family of mill 
help. Good references from pres- 
ent employers. Address No. 679. 


WANT positron as superintendent. 
Now 6mployed as superintendent 
of small mill but want larger 
mill. Have run carding and spin- 
ning in Jarge mills and always 
given satisfaction. Address No. 
680. 


WANT position as superintendent 


of either yarn or weave mill or 
carder in large mill. Now em- 
ployed but want larger job. Good 
experience and references. Ad- 
dress No. 681. 


WANT position as overseer of card- 
ing or spinning or both. Good 
reference from former employers, 
including my last job. Address 
No. 683. 


WANT position as overseer of spin- 
ning. Now employed but: want 
perience on both coarse and fine 
numbers. Address No. 684. 


WANT position as overseer of cloth 
room. Age 37. Have had 15 years 
experience in cloth room and 
overseer in. present cloth room 
for 10 years. Mill with over 80,- 
000 spindles and 2,000 looms. Can 


give best of references. Address 
No. 685. 


WANT position as superintendent. 
Now employed as superintendent 
of colored goods mill, but alsu ex- 
perienced on white goods. Can 
furnish good references both as 
to character and ability. Address 
No. 686. 


WANT position as superintendent. 
Have been superintendent of large 
mills and always gave satisfac- 
tion. Held last position many 
larger job. Have had long ex- 
years and had satisfactory reason 
for leaving. Goode ~eferentes. 
Address, No. 687. 


WANT position as overseer of weav- 
ing. Employed at present and 
getting good production, but wish 
fo change. Can furnish referen- 
ces. Address No. 688. 


WANT position as overseer of spin- 
ning in mill of from 10,000 to 20.,- 
000 spindles or second hand in 
large mill. Age 33. Married. So- 
ber and steady worker. Best of 
refrences. Address No. 689. 


WANT position as superintendent 
of 10,000 to 20,000 spird!e mill on 
either white or colored work. 
Have held present job as super- 
intendent @ years. Good manager 
of help. Good references. Address 
No. 690, 


WANT position as carder and spin- 
ner. Would accept position as 
traveling salesman. Can frrnish 
fine references both as to charac- 
ter and ability. Address No. 691. 


PATENTS 


Trade marks and Copyrights 


Send your business direct to Wash 
ington. Saves time and insure 
better service. 


Personal Attention Guaranteed 
370 Years Active Service 
SIGGERS & SIGGERS 
Patent Lawyers 
Suste 74 N.U. Washington, D.C 


WANT position as superintendent or 
as overseer of carding. Have had 
long practical experience and can 
furnish good references. Address 
No. 692. 


HIGH GRADE carder wishes to 
make a change 25 years experience 
in mill 10 years as overseer. A 
clear and successful record can be 
shown from my present and past 
employers. 39 years old; have a 
family. Can come on reasonable 
notice. Address No. 693. 


WANT position as overseer of card- 
ing or spinning or both. 24 years 
experience in mill. 5 years in 
present position. Can give fine 
references. Address No. 694. 


WANT position as superintendent. 
Now employed in successful mill 
but want larger mill. Have good 
experiences and can furnish best 
of references. Address No. 695. 


WANT position as overseer of card- 
ing or second hand in good size 
room at not less than $2.00 per 
day. Can furnish good references. 
Address No. 696. 


WANT position as superintendent 
or carder and spinner. Age 43. 
Married. Strictly sober. Good 
manager of help. Can give last 
job as reference. Address No. 
697. 


WANT position as overseer of weav- 
weaving or as salesman for chem- 
icals or sizing compeunds. Long 
experience as overseer of weaving 
and slashing and can furnish sat- 
ing warps. Good references. Ad- 
dress No. 699. : 


WANT position as superintendent 
of 5,000 to 50,000 spindle mill on 
weaving or yarn. 2 years ex- 
perience in carding and spinning 
on No. 2's to 50’s both carded and 
peeler, white and colored work. 
Now employed as superintendent. 


Address No. 700. 


WANT position as superintendent 
of yarn miil or plain weaving mill 
or overseer of large card room. 
Long expereince. Good references. 
Address No. 701. 


WANT position as overseer of cloth 
room. Have had experience on 
both white and colored goods and 
ean furnish satisfactery refer- 
ences, Address No. 702. 


To 
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President’s Address. 
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will be harmonious relations exist- 
ing between all classes of people, 
and it is our duty to do what we can 
to bring about this understanding. 

I also wish to express to the Asso- 
ciation my personal views touch- 
ing the by-laws. I think they should 
be changed so as to increase the 
dues of superintendents and tray- 
eling men to such an extent as to 
create a fund sufficient to pay our 
secretary a reasonable salary for 
his services, this amount’ of in- 
crease as well as salary to be de- 
cided upon by proper committees. 
My personal observation since being 
president of this association is, the 
duties that devolve upon the secre- 
tary are far more than I ever 
dreamed of, and to conduct this of- 
fice as it should be, require con- 
siderable time from other duties, 
and I do not think it any thing but 
just to give the secretary a reason- 
able compensation for his services. 
And furthermore, as my persona! 
opinion, I am in favor of extending 
to traveling men all privileges of 
our association exeept that of hold- 
ing office, and think our by-laws 
should be so changed. I[ also recom- 
ment that the incoming president 
be given full power to appoint the 
program and arrangement commit- 
tees to act during his administra- 
tion. 

In conclusion: One year ago 
this association conferred upon me 
the highest honor in its power to 
bestow. You made me president of 
your association, which carries with 
it certain duties and responsibilities 
all of which I have performed to the 
very best of my ability. I entered 
upon my term of office with a full 
determination to do my best for the 
up-building of our association. I! 
have not only encouraged new mem- 
bership; but through official letters 
and personal contact whenever pos- 
sible, encouraged old members who 
had grown more or less cold, to re- 
new their membership and attend 
our meetings and IT am glad to say 
that I do not consider my efforts 
in vain, and I fee! that our associa- 
tion is growing each year and will 
continue to grow under the direc- 
tion and guidance of able men who 
will from time to time be placed in 
the position IT will soon vacate. 
Our association is here to stay. I 
desire especially to thank our sec- 
retary, Mr. A. B. Carter, for his kind- 
ness and courtesies shown me dur- 
ing the past vear and for the hearty 
eo-operation he has shown in. all 
things promoting the. good of the 
association. To our committee of 
arrangements I also wish to express 
my appreciation of the way our con- 
ventions have been held and the 
spirit of co-operation with which 
they have worked in order to make 
our conventions a success. and to 
every member who has tried in any 
way to improve the association I 
want to extend my thanks, and now 
as | will at the close of this conven- 
tion turn over to mv suecessoar this 
hich office and retire to the ranks, 
T hee to assure vou of my gratitude 
for the hich honor conferred upon 
me one vear ago. The fact that vou 
deemed me worthy of the high office 
of president is a mark of your con- 
fidence and esteem which will be a 
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source of pleasure as long as life ters inside of the mill compounds, 


lasts. 


Cotton Combing. 


(Continued from Page 15) 
piecings up at the back of the rob- 
pon machine, will save a lot of brok- 
en needies in the cylinder and bad 
Lop combs, which is very detrimen- 
tal to good work, as well as the cost 
of having them re-needled. 


Cotton Manufacturing Methods in 
Japan. 


(Contined from Page 4) 


per cent sizing on the finished cloth 
as against about 17 per cent on the 
Japanese. Except for the use of 
these additional advantages they 
could not undersell our cloth to 
anything like the extent that they 
do, even though they have very 
cheap labor. 

Japanese labor though cheap, is 
inefficient. The great bulk of their 
operatives, some 85 per cent, are 
women and girls. Wages are so low 
that the mills in the cities are un- 
able to secure much local help and 
have to employ recruiting officers 
regularly to scour the country dis- 
tricts and to bring in girls from 
farms 200 miles or more away from 
the manufacturing centers. These 
girls are mostly engaged on three 
year contracts. On arrival at the 
mill most of them are housed in 
what are called “Kishoukusha” or 
working barracks inside the mil] 
compound. These wooden build- 
ings are constructed in the usual 
Japanese style and 12 or 15 girls 
sleep in each room. The floor is 
covered with a “Tatami” of close 
woven matting spread over thick 
soft straw. The girls sleep in rows 
on this floor, each having her sleep- 
ing quilt and a wooden neck rest. 
The rooms have no furniture or pic- 
tures and when the girls have 
stored away their sleeping quilts 
in cupboards hidden in the parti- 
tions the sliding panels of sand- 
papered wood and oiled paper are 
slid back in the inner and outer 
walls and permit the free circulation 
of air during the day through an 
absolutely bare room. At the rear 
of the buildimg a large cement 
lined bath sunk in the floor and 
here the girls after their work 
bathe together in scalding hot water 
such as is customary in Japan but 
the temperature of which would 
take the skin off of a European not 
brought up to it. Each batch of 
girls is under the charge of a maft- 
ron and they are rarely allowed to 
see any visitors or go outside of 
the mill compound. This is to avoid 
their running away or being enticed 
away by agents of other mills and 
those that do get away are usually 
found and returned by the police. 
The work is so confining and the 
hours so long that the great bulk of 
these country girls quit as soon as 
their contract is wp and have to be 
replaced hy others. Many of them 
only come to the mills to obtain 
money for their trousseanu. In spite 
of the increasing population of Jap- 
an the enlarging mills find diffieulty 
in obtainine sufficient labor and-one 
mill at Osaka is now experiment- 
ing with girls brought from as far 
off as northern Korea. The mills 
maintain their own hospitals and 
some of them have their own thea- 


where they give occasional perfor- 
mances; they use every means they 
can to induce their help to stap, 
short of mereasing wages or short- 
ening hours. The mill usually fur- 
nishes food at nominal charge of 
about 6 cents a day. this consisting 
mainly of rice and vegetables with 
occasionally fish or meat. The girls 
dress in the usual Japanese style 
in kimonas, never employ any head- 
covering, and wear cloth socks with 
a partition for the big toe. Out of 
doors they use wooden clogs but 
these are shuffled off and left at the 
door when entering the building. 

There is no child age limit in Jap- 
an and many of these girls are un- 
der 12 years of age and the major- 
ity under 18. By the time they be. 
gin to attain any degree of skill 
they usually leave so that much of 
the time of the foreman is spent 
in training green help. The ma- 
jority of the spinners on coarse and 
medium yarns tend only one side of 
about 200 spindles each, they are 
paid by weight and average -about 
15 cents a day. In the weave sheds 
the usual rule is only to. boms to 
the weaver, only a few of the more 
skilled ones running three. On or- 
dinary 36-inch sheeting, made with 
‘4 picks to the inch, the usual 
weaving rate is about 7 1-2 cents a 
cul of 40 yards. The wages of all 
operatives in Japanese cotton mills 
average less than 20 cents a $day. 
This is a large advance on the 
wages of 1888, which averaged less 
than 6 cents, but even at the same 
rate of increase It would require at 
least half a century .for the Japan- 
ese operatives to average as 
much as does the American opera- 
tive today. 

Japanese spinning mills work 
night and day, which is a condition 
that obtans regularly in no other 
country. 
are no Sundays or weekly haltf- 
holidays. A few of the mills now 
stop four days in the month but 
most of them only every tenth day 
or every fifteenth day. At every 
period of stoppage the day and 
night shifts are alternated, there be- 
img mo restriction as to the night 
work of women and children any 
more than there is of the men. In 
considering the advantages of Jap- 
anese mills one of the most impor- 
tant coast reducers is this almost 
continuous operation of the spin- 
ning mills whereby the fixed over- 
head charges are spread over twice 
as much production as would be 
the ease with mills operated only 
in the daytime as in other coun- 
tries. Girls in the spinning mills 
work a 12-hour day or a 12-hour 
night. but as the weavesheds can- 
not advantageously be operated at 
night they employ only one shift 


and work this shift from 13 to 414 - 


hours. 

On June 30th. 1913, the Japanese 
Cotton Spinners’ Association show- 
ed 2,287,264 spindles employing 
107.394 operatives on day and night 
work which gives about 26 opera- 


tives per thousand spindles for day. 


work onlv. They also showed 23,- 
783 looms employing 25.298 opera- 
tives which gives about one oper- 
ative per loom in the weave sheds. 
These figures in themselves revea! 
the inefficienc yof the Japanese 
eotton mill workers and the large 


Not only that, buf hens 
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number required as contrasted with 
American or. England. 

In the United States where wages 
are high the main object is to obtain 
the maximum production from each 
operative and so we-run al moder- 
ate speeds and give each operative 
as much machinery as he can man- 
age. In Japan where wages are low 
the main object is to obtain the 
maximum production from each 
machine that is possible with the 
grade of material used and so they 
operate their machinery as contin- 
uously and at as high speed as pos- 


sible and give to each machine as 


many operatives as is necessary for 
the result desired. 

With less than 25,000 power 
looms it would seem that the Jap- 
anese cloth competition can not be 
very severe, especially as they im- 
little cloth for their home require- 
ments, but it should be .remember- 
ed that there are in Japan 3 or 4 
hundred thousand handlooms and 
that these supply a large portion of 
the home demand and leave the 
bulk of the power looms free to 
compete abroad. 

The Japanese export of yarn is s0 
large that as an exporters of cot- 
ton manufactures of all kinds Japan 
ranks only after England, Germany, 
and France, and is ahead of the 
United.States. In the item of cloth 
our exports are still nearly twice 
as valuable as those from Japan but 
they concentrate their cloth ship- 
ments almost entirely on the one 
market of China and in Manchuria 
for instance they now self almost 
twice as much cloth as does the 
United States. 

In conclusion I would say that the 
question of our successful compe- 
tition in the valuable cotton goods 
market of Manchuria and North 
China is not entirely one of manu- 
facture as the matter of getting in 
closer touch with the ultimate con- 
sumer and of distributing our goods 
in the cheapest manner is of great 
importance. It is however very as- 
senfial that we manufacture as 
cheaply as possible and eliminate 
every unnecessary cost item by us- 
ing the latest improved automatic 
machinery and the most advanced 
methods of securing scientific effi- 
ciency. The market is one well 
worth fighting for and American 
ingenuity and efficiency should be 
equal to the task of holding our 
trade against all comers. 


Experts Furnish Cotion Crop Data. 


Interesting statistics bearing on 
the cotton crop of 1913 are eontain- 
ed in a buletin of the census bureau. 

Last July the bureau estimated 
that 35,622,000 acres had been plant- 
ed in cotton. The fina! figures for 
the year show that 37,458,000 acres 
were harvested. 

The average vield per acre of cot- 
ton for 1918 was 182 pounds. he 
average vield in 1912 was 190.9 
pounds, in 1911, 207.7 pounds: im 
1910, 170.7 pounds; im 1909, 154.3 
pounds. 

According to the bulletin, South 
Carolina leads the larger cotton 
States of the South in the average 
production per acre with 235 pounds, 
Some of the average vields per acre 
are: North Carolina, 287: Virginia. 
240: Georgia, 208: Alabama, 190; 
Mississippi, 205: Louisiana, 170: Tex- 
as, 150: and Oklahoma, 152. 
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CLASSIFIED LIST OF ADVERTISERS 


AUTOMATIC BANDING MACHINES 
Cole Bros. 
BALING PRESSES— 


Boomer and Boschert Press Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 


BEAMERS— 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
BELTING— 
American Supply Co, 
Bradford Belting Co. 
Philadelphia Belting Co. 
BOBBINS AND SPOOLS— 
American Supply Co. 
David Brown Co. 
Draper Co. 


BOILERS— 
Dillon Steam Boiler Works. . 


BOILER GRAPHITE— 

Jos. Dixon Crucible Co. 

BRUSHES— 

D. D. Felton Brush Go. 

CARD CLOTHING— 

W. H. Bigelow. 
Jos. Sykes Bros. 

CARDS— 

Mason Machine Works. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

CLOTH ROOM MACHINERY— 
Woonsocket Machine anc Press Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

COMMISSION MERCHANTS— 
Grinnell Willis & Co. 
Richard A. Blythe. 


DOBBIES— 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 


Mason Machine Works. 
Kilburn, Lineoln & Co. 
The Stafford Company. 
DRAWING FRAMES— 
Mason Machine Works. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 


Woonsocket Machine and Press Co. 


DRAWING ROLLS— 
Metallic Drawing Roll Company. 
DRINKING FOUNTAINS— 
Puro Sanitary Drinking Fountain 
Co. 
WIRES— 
Connecticut Mill Supply Co. 


DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS— MILL SUPPLIES— 


American Dyewood Co. 
Arabol Mig. Co. 

Bossom and Lane. 

Cassela Color Co. 

John Marston. 
Faberwerke-Hoechst Co. 

A. Klipstein & Co, 

Seydel Manufacturing Co. 
So. Dyestulf & Chemical Co. 


DYEING, DRYING, BLEACHING 


AND FINISHING MACHINERY— 
Philadelphia Tex. Machinery Co. 


Sargents Sons. 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
ELECTRICAL MACHINERY— 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric Co, 
FIRE HOSE AND FITTINGS— 
American Supply Co, 
rELTS— 
American Felt Co. 
FUEL— 
Clinchtield Fuel Co. 
GRID BARS— 
Atherion Pia and Grid Bar. Co. 
HUMIDIFIERS— 
American Moistening Co, 
Stuart W. Cramer. 
G. M. Parks Co. 
HUMIDIF YING MACHINES— 
CU. G. Sargents Sons Corp, 
LOOMS— 


Ameritan Supply Co, 

Conneticut Mill Supply Co. 
OVERHAULERS— 

Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
PICKERS AND LAPPERS— 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 
PREPARATORY MACHINERY— 

Fales and Jenks Machine Co. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 
PRESSES— 

Boomer and Boschert Press Co. 


POWER TRANSMISSION MACHIN- 


ERY— 


Woonsocket Machine end Press Co. 


PUMPS— 
Stuart W. Cramer. 
RATLROADS— 
Seaboard Air Line. 
Southern Railway. 
REEDS— 


4. A. Gowdey Reed & Har. Mfg. Co. 


RING SPINNING FRAMES— 
Fales and Jenks Machine Co. 
Mason Machine Works. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

RING TRAVELERS— 
American Supply Co. 
Dary Ring Traveler Co. 
U. S. Ring Traveler Co. 

ROLLS— 

Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Works ROVING MACHINERY— 


Draper Company. 
Kilburn, Lincoln Co. 
Mason Machire Works. 
Saco-Lowell »'i.ops. 
Stafford Company. 


Saco-Lowell Shops. 


Woonsocket Machine and Press Co. 


SADDLES— 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
SEPARATORS— 


LOOM CRANK SHAFT PRESSES— Draper Company. 


Cjayton Jones Mfg. Co. 


LOOM HARNESS, REEDS AND 


PICKERS— 
American Supply Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 

KE. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
LOOM STRAPPING— 

EK. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
LUBRICANTS— 

Albany Lubricating Co. 

Jos. Dixon Crucible Co. 
LUG STRAP— 

E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
MILL CRAYONS— 

American Supply Co. 


SHUTTLES— 
David Brown Co. 
Shambow Shuttle Co. 
Union Shuttle Co. 
SIZING COMPOUND— 
Arapol Mig. Co. 
John P. Marston. 
A. Klipstein & Co. 
Keever Bros. Co. 
Seydel Mfg. Co. 
So. Dyestuff & Chemical Co, 


SLASHERS— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 


SLASHER CLOTH— 
American Felt Co. 


SLASHER OIL— 

W. C. Robinson & Sons Co. 

SOAPS— 

India Alkali Works. 
Keever Bros, Co. 
Seydel Mfg. Co. 

SOF TENERS—COTTON— 
Arabol Mfg. Co, 

New Brunswick Chemical Co, 
A. Klipstein & Co. 

Seydel Mfg. Co. 

So. Dyestuff & Chemical Co. 

SPINDLE— 

Draper Company. 

SPINNING RINGS— 
Connecticut Mill Supply Co. 
Draper Company. 

Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Pawtucket Spinning Ring Co. 
SPOOLERS— 
Draper Co. 
Easton and Burnham Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 


STARCH— 

Keever Bros, Co. 

Keever Starch Co. 
TEMPLES— 

Draper Company. 
TWISTERS— 

Draper Company. 

Fales and Jenks Machine Co. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 


WARP STOP MOTIONS— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Draper Company. 

The Stafford Co. 


WEIGHTING COMPOUNDS— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Bossom & Lane. 
Faberwerke-Hoechst Co. 
John P. Marston. 
Keever Bros. Co. 
A. Kilpstein & Co. 
Seydel Mfg. Co. 
So. Dyestulf & Chemical Co. 
WARPERS— 


T. C. Entwistle Co. 

Draper Co. 
WILLOWS— 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Cc. G. Sargents Sons Co. 
WINDERS— 


Easton and Burnhom Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 


Revolving Top Flats Reclothed. 


Fillets. 


Tompkins BUILDING 
P. O. Box 88 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


nisher and Stripper Fillets, Dronsfield’s Grinder Rolls. 
All Regular sizes of Card Clothing always in Stock and 
Shipped same Day Order is Received. 


RICHARD D. THOMAS, Southern Agent 


Joseph Sykes Brothers, 


CARD CLOTHING MANUFACTURERS 


Hardened and Tempered Steel Wire Plow Ground 
Card Clothing 


Bur- 
Emery 


Licker-ins Rewound. 


REPAIR SHOPS AND ‘STOCK ROOMS 


4% Perers 
P. O. Box 793 
ATLANTA, GA. 


Huddersfield, 


England 
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DEAL” 


AUTOMATIC LOOMS 


Unsurpassed in Simplicity, Durability and other Desirable Qualities. No 
special mill supplies required. They make less waste than any other loom. 


They Produce Superior Cloth 


We invite correspondence and investigation 


THE STAFFORD COMPANY 


READVILLE, MASS. 


FRED H. WHITE, Southern Agent 
Independence Building, Charlotte, N. C. 


“PROCTOR” [DRYERS 


FIREPROOF 


and low cost of 
* operation. Dryers for all kinds of Material 


"BUILDERS OF DRYING MACHINE 


The Yarn Conditioning Machine 


Continuous in 
operation 


Graniteville, 
Massachusetts 


Southern Agent 


J.S. COTHRAN Charlotte, N. C. 


‘The Philadelphia Textile Machinery pany, 


Tre, N. 


Clark’s Directory of Southern Cotton Mills 


Complete and accurate information relative to 
Southern Cotton Mills 


Pocket Size—Price $1.00 CLARK PUB. CO., CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


~The 


Good Bradford 


Leather 


Beltin 
Belt Co. 
Makers CINCINNATI 


Pioneers in the Manufacture of Hand Threading Shuttles 


ORGANIZED 1885 


UNION SHUTTLE COMPANY 


Power Loom Shuttles of Every Description 


Self Threading and Corrugated Cop Shuttles a Specialty 
Fitted with Porcelain Eye, for Woolen and Worsted Weaving 


TELEPHONE CONNECTIONS 


OFFICE AND FACTORY 
Cor. Market and Foster Stieet 
Lawrence, Mass. 


Lawrence, Mass. 


|THE DAVID BROWN COMPANY 


DAVID BROWN, President and Treasurer 
GEO. C. BROWN, Superintendent 


Manufacturers of 


Bobbins, 
and Shuttles Mine 


Woolen Mills 
Market and Foster Sts. 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 


We carry a full line of General Supplies and make a | 
specialty of equipping new mills 


WE MANUFACTURE 


Oak Tanned Leather 
Belting. 


Loom Harness, 
Weaving Reeds 


AMERICAN SUPPLY COMPANY 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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